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Continued Strength in Wool. 





In spite of a quiet and somewhat uninter- 
esting market, wool holds the advance re- 
cently indicated in our columns, and is now 
quotable at substantially the highest prices 
of the year. Compared with early sum- 
mer, there is a gain of 2@4c per lb. Buying 
seems to be chiefly for actual consumption 
rather than speculative purposes, and this 
is a good feature. More or less consigned 
western wool is held in eastern markets, 
the commission merchants finding it dif- 
ficult to realize prices asked by the own- 
ers. 

The woolen mills are busily engaged on 
orders, and finished goods are finding a fair- 
ly satisfactory market. At the next series 
of London auction sales, opening Sept 19, 
it is expected that a further advance will 
take place in Australian and Cape fleeces, 
although in this dealers may be disappoint- 
ed. The markets for Australian wools are 
firm throughout the world, and this fact 
has its influence on our home fleeces, Ohio, 
Pa and Mich wools are all moving on the 
basis of the subjoined quotations, applying 
to the Boston market; New York and Phila- 
delphia figures much the same, Chicago and 
St Louis freight difference. Territory wools 
are in generally good demand. Pacific 
coast rather quiet. 

WOQL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 


Sept 10 Junel <Aprl Janl 
} 1899 1899 1899 





Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 31@32 27@2 25@26 

x, 29@30 26 24 

Nol, 33@34 29 29 

Fine unwashed, 23 17@18 17@18 

Ohio delaine, 34@35 29 27 
Michigan 

X and above, 25 — 21@22 2 21@22 

Nol, 31 5@2T 26 28 

Fine unwashed, 19@20 lé@l7 M4@15 16@N7 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing % blood, Bon ren 20@22 20@22 

Clothing 4 blood, 24 4 22@23 —  20@22 
Texas (scoured basis), 

Spring fine, 50@52 _ 40@43 40@42 40@43 
California (scoured basis), 

Spring, northernfree, 52@53 40@43 37@40 ©8640 @ 43 

Southern, 51@52 37@1i2 35@38 36@38 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), = 

Fine, 51@52 42@43 42@43 42@43 

Medium, 50@51 38@40 40 43 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved 16@18 16@18 19@20 19@20 

Coarse aud earpet, B@l4 B@l4 16@l7 16@I7 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), a 

Australian combing, 75@82 66@72 67@72 

Australian clothing, 80@85 65@66 63 

Cape Colony clothing, 68@72 55 53@ 53@55 





Oats Good in Weight and Color. 





After the small grain crops are harvested 
and before threshing is completed, it is 
the custom of this journal to ask for 
a final report of condition of oats. The 
theory is that after growers have been in 
the harvest fields and witnessed shock and 
stack results they may find it necessary to 
modify their reports of condition made 
while the crops were growing. Virtually. 
it is a report of condition at time of har- 
vest, and from the data thus obtained it is 
usually possible to anticipate quite closely 
the yield per acre which threshing will de- 
velop. The harvest condition of oats is this 
month reported slightly lower than the esti- 
mate made before harvest, 87.7 against 88.3 
Aug 1 and 78.4 at this date a year ago. 
This slight shrinkage is due to the fact that 
the crop has not turned out quite so well 
as appearances indicated, and next month’s 
report of rate of yield will undoubtedly re- 
flect something of a disappointment. It 
should be said that. the lowering of prob- 
able rate of yield is rather because of ex- 
travagant impressions formed by the gen- 
eral appearance of the fields at time of har- 
vest than of any failure of the crop to meet 
reasonable expectations, 

The quality of the crop is unusually good, 
- the best for some years, both in weight and 
color. Some local damage to quality fol- 
lowed from too much rain, while the crop 
was in shock, but in the aggregate such 
impairment cuts little figure. A striking 
feature of the oats crop is the fact that 
north and west of the Ohio river every state 
of importance with the exception of Kan 
and Neb shows a condition above 90, 

The state averages of harvest condition 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


of oats Sept 1 this year and last are as thus 


presented: 
OATS CONDITION BY STATES. 
1899 1898 1899 1898 
ee a conns 88 ae are 95 82 
DE icecsaas 90 % Mo..vci«..8 57 
Tex cane 83 Kans .. 78 55 
|. ore 85 76 PR xs wivccse 75 79 
Tenn eo 15 a? ae 81 
(KS ew 93 > DD .ccéecee 73 
Pre 85 me. QR duces 97 57 
a 93 Se. Qe as cence 98 
So. are 95 84 Wash ..... 95 97 
(eee 93 80 Other .....80 88 
ae 90 61 — — 
3) 90 87 Total ..87.7 78.4 
Minn .....90 92 





The Active Grape Shipping Season 





opens auspiciously and liberal quantities 
have already been moved. Michigan is 
shipping freely across the lake to Chicago. 
The markets at times being glutted, yet at 
moderate prices, the consumption, especial- 
ly such black varieties as Concords, is enor~ 
mous. In the northern Ohio grape section 
the various shipping assns and city dealers 
are handling large quantities, and so with 
the Chautauqua grape belt; early varieties 
in the Hudson valley are moving freely to 
New York, and New England markets. T. 
S. Clymonts of Cleveland has in two 
weeks handled 50 cars of Ohio grapes, 
principally Wordens, Moore’s Early and 
Concords, which have sold at an average 
of 10 to 12c per basket; Niagaras 14 to lic 
and Delawares 18 to 20c. The crop in 
northern Ohio is much short of last year. 
The crop of the Chautauqua grape belt in 
southwestern New York will probably prove 
somewhat larger than last season in spite 
of some dry weather. Early varieties are 
selling 2 to 3c per 9-lb basket better than 
last year, averaging about 12c net to the 
grower at such points as Brockton, West- 
field, etc. Sales of Michigan black grapes 
at Chicago, mainly Champion and Hart- 
fords, are at 8 to 10c per basket, choice 
Concords occasionally a shade more. 


Late Cabbage Not Doing Well. 





Growers of cabbage for the winter mar- 
kets report to us variable condition of 
plants at this time, and from advices re- 
ceived the impression is gained that the 
crop as a whole is not doing very well. In 
the heavy cabbage growing sections of 
N Y, including such counties as Genesee, 
Monroe, Onondaga and Cayuga, the weather 
was extremely dry up to early Sept, and 
plants not looking well, correspondents 
reporting urgent need of rain. It seems to 
be a critical time for the crop, copious mois- 
ture now doing much to save it, while con- 
tinued drouth must prove disastrous. The 
acreage is about the same as last year, al- 
though around Weedsport somewhat 
smaller. A correspondent in the Portland 
(Me) market garden section writes us acre- 
age fully as heavy as last year, but outlook 
tor only half a crop. Around Boston acre- 
age less than last year, but crop looks well 
and prospects favorable; rain needed. 

In the middle and central west the out- 
look for winter cabbage is also somewhat 
uncertain. Parts of Ohio, which ordinarily 
turn off a good yield, will have a short 
crop; other sections doing well. A correspon- 
dent at Hardin Co says crop a total fail- 
ure, could not buy a car in the entire coun- 
ty. West and north of Chicago prospects 
fair, in southern Wis uncertain. F. W. 
Gunther of Racine Co anticipates an enor- 
mous crop with sufficient moisture, but if 
rain is scanty prospect will be cut down 
materially; acreage there 50 per cent more 
than last year, but drouth affecting the 
crop badly. 





Want the Law Enforced—At the recent 
Detroit meeting of the national apple ship- 
pers’ ass’n resolutions were adopted pro- 
testing agaimst the violation in the state 
of N Y of the law regulating the size of 
the apple barrel. The secretary of the 


ass’n was instructed to send a notice to all 
manufacturers of barrels in N Y, calling 








their attention to the law, and also notice 
to the dealers asking their co-opera- 
tion in the work of having the same en- 
forced. The main points of the law have 
been presented in our columns, 





First Apple Sales Abroad—Initial ship- 
ments of Maiden Blush made by Otto G. 
Mayer & Co of N Y returned the excellent 
price of $5 42 per bbl. The fruit was select 
and marketed in Glasgow. Josiah Rich, of 
this exporting house, quotes choice autumn 
varieties selling in Liverpool 4 25@437 per 
bbl. Exports of American apples are going 
forward in a small way, although the sea- 
¢0n is scarcely yét open. 





Jealous of American Beef—According to 
a consular report, the German government 
has just made another shrewd attack on 
American beef cattle, issuing an order that 
from Aug 15 fresh beef shall not be im- 
ported from Belgium into Germany. This 
is intended to shut out imports of American 
cattle through such Belgian ports as Ant- 


teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACOM 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. Fnam 


HOME 
PORK MAKING 


THE ART OF RAISING AND CURING 
PORK ON THE FARM. 


















A Complete Guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher, and the suburban dweller, in all that 
pertains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserv- 
ing and storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 


By A. W. FULTON, 


Commercial Editor of American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by Pork 
Specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on_Pork Making on the Farm, 


Finishing Off Hogs for Bacon, Slaughtering, Scalding 
and Scraping, Dressing and Cutting, What to do. With 
the Offal, The Fine Points in Making Lard, Pickling 


and Barreling, Care of Hams and _ Shoulders, Dry- 
Salting Bacon and Sides, Smoking and Smokehouses, 
Keeping Bacon and Hams, Side Lights on Pork Making, 
Packing House Cuts of Pork, Magnitude of the Swine 
Industry, Discovering the Merits of Roast Pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the 
favorite dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated, and 
substantiaHy and handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, 

50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO, 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 64 
The Wagon Road Problem. 


H. I. BUDD, N J ROAD COMMISSIONER, 





The state of New Jersey is building about 
400 miles of roads. There are over 1000 
miles of macadam roads built by state, 
county and municipal aid. We are now 
making 125 miles, which are costirg us to 
construct $4000 to 5000 per mile, according 
to width and depth; and repairs are ac- 
cording to the usage of the roads, running 
from $50 to 100 a miic per year. The new 
roads are intensely popular, so much so 
that we have now about 500 miles of roads 
applied for ahead of our construction, and 
new roads are constantly coming in for 
my approval. The two illustrations show 
the change in appearance of highway and 
in condition of travel. 

The effect on property values in some 
places is very marked. In other sections, 
on account of the low prices of produce, 
the property Valuation has not been as yet 
much increased; but wherever the roads 
go they are so desirable for carting the 
produce to market that most of the farm- 
ers are becoming petitioners for the roads. 
There are no new methods being tried yet 
in road construction. The old macadam 
and telford system is almost universal. 
There has been some disposition to use the 
steel track for the passage of wagons, but 
as yet nothing has been done in that direc- 
tion with the exception of experimental 
pieces at two or three experiment stations 
in different parts of the country. 





IMeasuring the Wheat Crop. 





The present report is the last of the sea- 
son dealing with condition of the crop. The 
condition reported is that found when har- 








For Week Ending September 16, 1899 


vesters entered the fieias, modified, of 
course, by knowledge of results as gath- 
ered by contact with the grain and by ac- 
tual threshing results so far as determined 
up to this time. Being practically a report 
of the condition of the crop when harvested, 
it furnishes a basis for forecasting with 
reasonable accuracy the rate of yield to be 
reported next month. On July 1, which 
was the late report on winter wheat prior 
to harvest, the condition of the crop was 
reported by American Agriculturist at 70. 
The present return advances the condition 
less than one point, placing it at 70.6, show- 
ing that in spite of the panic over the crop 
failure our correspondents were able at the 
most depressing period in the history of the 
crop to accurately measure the situation. 
In only one year since the inauguration 
of a national crop reporting system has the 
HARVEST CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 
been reported so _ low. In that year, 
’85, the official estimate of the rate of yield 
was under 10 bu. This year, with a con- 


dition at harvest but slightly better, 
there are indications that the yield 
will go above 11 bu per acre, a very 


striking showing of the steady increase in 
the potentiality of our wheat soil. This 
feature is not _ sufficiently considered by 
most crop reporters, and as a result when 
threshing reports of rate of yield are made, 
there is almost invariably a higher rate 
than has been expected. The same experi- 
ence will be met this year, though probably 
the increase will not be sufficient to mate- 
rially affect the suggestions heretofore 
made by this paper, as effort is always 
made to fully allow for this expected varia- 
tion. 

The present report does not show any 


No. 12 


marked changes except on the Pacific coast, 
where it appears the Cali crop was reported 
too low prior te harvest and that of Wash 
and Ore rather too high. Threshing ir Cal 
has developed some remarkable rates of 
yield in the Sacramento and eastern San 
Joaquin valleys, yields going ag high as 35 
bu per acre for whole counties. These re- 
Sults are, however, offset to a considerable 
extent by very iow returns in other im- 
portant districts, yet the preliminary re- 
ports of threshing may be taken as prom- 
ising a rate of yield for the state fully two 
bushels per acre higher than was expected 
at the time of harvest. A preliminary esti- 
mate of rate of yield was asked for this 
month, based upon threshing resuits to 
date, and if the final results next month 
shall confirm the present expectation it will 
not ke unreasonable to expect an aggregate 
crop of 286,000,000 bu winter wheat. 
DETERIORATION IN SPRING WHEAT. 

Present returns of spring wheat condi- 
tion when harvested show some material 
changes from the figures’ reported iast 
month, and all in the direction of crop de- 
terioration. American Agriculturist’s Au- 
gust -report indicated that such a devel- 
opment might be expected, as the injury 
from the hot weather of July was of a 
character not to be fully appreciated until 
the straw should have passed the thresher. 
The harvest condition is reported at 82.8 
against 85.9 last month and 91 last year. 
This is a condition below the average for 
a series of years, and forecasts a disap- 
pi :ntment for those who have expected this 
year’s results to equal last. 

The most marked changes are a drop of 
5 points in Minn, 4 in N D and 2 in S D. 

[To Page 272.] 











A SPLENDID HIGHWAY IN NEW JERSEY 


@RAMS TRAVERSING NEW TELFORD STONE ROAD ON THEIR WAY TO PHILADELPHIA MARKET, CAMDEN CO, N J. 
IMPROVEMENT SEE PAGE 271. 





FOR PICTURE OF ROADWAY BEFORE 
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Another Year with the Corn Shredders. 





‘After another season’s experience with 
the corn ‘shredder, the preponderance of 
evidence seems to show that this machine 
is gaining in favor. Of course many farm- 
ers find fault with and refuse to use it, 
but where forage is at all scarce or where 
hay brings a good price, shredding is popu- 
Jar and will doubtless be used more and 
more. On the other hand, when hay is 
cheap and abundant, shredding is neglect- 
ed. The process received a severe blow 
when the modern machines were first put 
on the market. The capacity was so small 
that the cost of shredding and husking was 
beyond the reach of the average farmer. 
Then the earlier machines were very dan- 
gerous to operate. It was no uncommon 
thing for every neighborhood to have one 
or more men who had lost one of their 
arms while feeding the shredders. In In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa this did more to 
condemn them than any other one thing. 
Both defects have now been remedied. Self 
feeder attachments make it unnecessary 
for the operator to endanger his limbs. 
Larger cylinder heads increase the capac- 
ity of the machines materially. 

No one has ever disputed the popularity 
or value of shredded fodder as stock feed. 


Horses, cattle, sheep, dairy cows eat it 
with great relish and do well upon it. The 
only question has been the cost. The 


growing use of the corn binder materially 
lessens the cost of cutting and with the 
increased capacity of the latest machines, 
the main objections will gradually become 
less important. The difficulty in prevent- 
ing the molding of the fodder in store after 
shredding will not be so great when the 
best methods of handling are better un- 
derstood. 

Those most competent to testify as to 
the value of shredded fodder are the stock- 
men who have had experience. .Brown & 
Forsythe of Wapello Co, Ia, say that dur- 
ing the winter of '98-’99 they maintained 
27 head of stock on shredded fodder. It 
was eaten with a relish and kept well, 
especially when salted. Smith Bros of Mc- 
Henry Co, Ill, husked corn as soon as it 
would do to crib and find that the fodder 
keeps well either stacked in the field or 
stored in the mow. Of course the fodder 
must not be shredded when damp. For 
their dairy of 50 cows they consider shred- 
ded fodder equal in feeding value to tim- 
othy hay. H. W. Spaulding of Poweshiek 
Co, Ia, thinks a shredder will pay for itself 
in two years in saving of fodder, as his 
cattle eat up the shredded stalks very 
clean. W. C. Hinds of Kane Co, Ill; last 
fall shredded 45 acres of drilled corn. On 
this he wintered 32 head of stock and did 
not feed one bit of hay until spring. He 
is carrying over one mow full 34 ft long, 
16 ft wide and 16 ft high. This fodder is in 
as fine shape as when first put into the 
barn. 

A Silo for Barn Basement. 
PROF F. H. KING, WIS EXPER STA. 





e 

I am thinking of putting in a silo. I have 
a barn cellar 20 ft wide, 30 ft long and 7 ft 
high, walled up on one side and one end, 
boarded on other end and side. I want to 
put silo in the northwest corner and can 
spare space 12x12 ft, or more if needed. 
How large should silo be to hold feed for 
10 head and cost of same? Would place do, 
or should I run silo part way up stairs? 
Studding is 12 ft from top of cellar, making 
in all 19 ft high. Is round or square silo 
best, and which is cheapest? I want one 
cheap and good; have no money to throw 
away.—[F. C. R., Rhode Island. 

It is doubtful if it will pay your corre- 
spondent to go to the expense of getting 
power and cutter and then of building silo 
for so small a herd as 10 cows. If he has 
power and cutter, or if he can hire these 
cheaply by changing work with his neigh- 
bors then it may do, but I should doubt it, 
even under these conditions. 

if he wishes to build a silo in the place 
described he will do best to build round 
and 10 or 11 ft inside diameter. He should 
dig down at least 4 to 6 ft below his stable 
floor so as to increase the depth and then 





"ARM 


ALL ABOUT THE 


carry the wood portion to the hight of the 
plates of the barn. This would give a depth 
of 23 to 25 ft. The extra depth in the 
ground will be clear gain unless the ground 
water is too close to the surface. On top 
of his stone wall plastered inside with ce- 
ment he should erect a first-class stave silo 
with staves 4 in wide, beveled and tongued 
and grooved. 

If he wishes to build it himself he can 
set up 2x4’s for studding, 12 in from centers 
to center, cutting in between them four 
rows of 2x4’s to nail to and then line with 
two layers of matched 4 in flooring with 
paper between. To hold the studding from 
spreading, use five iron ~-heops, % in round 
iron, tightened with two pairs of lags, or 
substitute for two of the 2x4 studs, two 
2x6 hard wood studs and bore holes in these 
and use washers to hold and draw the 
hoops tight. 





A Grain Scoop—Grain scoops are needed 
on all farms. Make a half-dozen accord- 
ing to the pattern shown in the illustra- 
tions. The part left for a handle can be 

















rounded so as to fit tne nand nicely. Use 
seven-eighths inch board for the bottom, 
thinnirg it from the back toward the front. 
Make the back of half-inch board and the 
sides cf three-eighths inch stuff and put 
all together with wire nails. 





Peculiar Way of Training Shepherd 
Dogs—The natives of New Mexico seem to 
have an original way of training shepherd 
dogs. A pup is taken from its mother as 
soon after birth as possible (the breed of 
dog is immaterial). The young of a sheep 
or goat is taken away and the pup is sub- 
stituted. After the first few days the pup 
is never fed except just before the flock 
goes to pasture in the morning and just 
after the sheep are brought in at night. As 
soon as he can walk he goes out with the 
flock and stays with it all day. Whenever 
he begins to anticipate supper by trying to 
drive the fiock in before sundown he gets 
punished. After he is about a year old he 
takes a flock out, guards from other dogs 
and coyotes during the day and brings 
them in at the proper-time at night without 
supervision. I have tried all kinds of temp- 
tation on a dog that was encountered in 
the hills with his flock, but in spite of all 
he would remain faithful to his duty, driv- 
ing his flock to a safe distance before ven- 
turing to make the acquaintance of my 
own dog.—[J. R. Patterson. 





Australian Salt Bush is indeed a re- 
markable plant. It produces an abundance 
of feed on alkali, sandy and drouthy soils, 
where nothing else seems to thrive. It is 
becoming increasingly popular in the arid 
region. We would like to see it tested on 
the sandy plains that occur so frequently 
throughout the whole country, also on salt 
marshes along the coast. Possibly it may 
prove to have a far wider application than 
at present, 





Silt Carried by. Water for irrigation is 
used in a great many cases as a fertilizer. 
It contains the richest parts of the soil, and 
the addition of this material to almost any 
field will result in better crops. 





One who is not a master of his own work 
is a slave, ; 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


Louse-Proof Roost. 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Make a foundation of 
4x4 scantling, in the 
Shape of a frame, about 
as long as the building, 
and wide enough to 
make the roosts of suit- 
able capacity. For the 
perches use 3x4 or 4x4 
scantlings, ripped 
through the middle so as 
to make two pieces 4x1% 
or 4x2, The uppercorners 
are rounded offas shown, 
and the perches are supported on stan- 
dards of inch pipe, 18 in long, 
or half-inch iron rods, An old fruit 
can is attached to each support by 
being soldered at the bottom of the can, the 
top being left open. These cups are kept 
half full of coal oil or crude petroleum. 

The roosts can be lifted off the supports 
for cleaning and to give access. to 
the floor of the building. They may re- 
ceive an application of coal oil or be white- 
washed themselves occasionally. Instead of 
using the framework for foundation, the 
pipes or rods may be simply driven into 
the ground in their proper places. In the 
cut but one support and one end of a 
perch are shown. The perch may be any 
length, and is supported at the end not 
shown, in the same manner as at the one 
illustrated. 





or 


Storing Eggs in Open Trays or racks in 
cold storage warehouses is a method ob- 
served by some who operate the over- 
head ice system, ‘In any but a very moist 
room, eggs stored in open trays in bulk 
will lose much from evaporation, and the 
loss will be proportionately higher than of 
an equal grade of eggs stored in ordinary 
cases and fillers,” says Madison Cooper, of 
Minneapolis, in his new and interesting 
book Eggs in Cold Storage. “The advan- 
tage of trays, if any, is that contamination 
from fillers is avoided, and about 40 per 
cent more eggs can be stored in a given 
space. But the eggs are more liable to 
must as a result of moisture condensing 
on their surface with change of tempera- 
ture, or on the introduction of warm eggs 
into_the storage room.” 





Late Sitte.s—Select as cool a place as 
possible for the sitters, and if it can be 
managed set them on the ground. Keep 
them free of lice by dusting well with fresh 
insect powder once a week. It helps to 
sprinkle cedar tea in the nest a few times, 
but do not put grease in or about the nest. 
Have the dish of feed (oats, rye or wheat is 
better now than corn) and the dish of water 
frequently changed, and have a dust bath, 
grit, charcoal and green feed within easy 
reach. If well treated and set on fertile 
eggs there is no reason why she should not 
bring off a good hatch of strong chicks.— 
{Emma Clearwaters, Illinois. 





Fresh Blood—I have made it a point to 
introduce fresh blood every season, thus 
keeping the chickens healthy and vigorous, 
and it also tells in the wonderful fertility 
of the eggs. Often every egg in a sitting 
produces a strong, healthy chick. My Barred 
P Rocks make the best of mothers and will 
usually care for one or two litters hatched 
by other hens.—[D. S. P., Oswego, N Y. 





Hens are safer than ducks for a beginner. 
Hens will lay some eggs under neglect, but 
a duck will eat its head off except in the 
hands of a skilled grower, besides being a 
great deal of a nuisance unless managed 
just right. 





A. P. Edge wants White Wyandot fowls, 
which should be advertised in our Farmers’ 
Exchange department, 











Points on Making Cheese 
W. L. M’CAIN, INDIANA. 





The first thing which I observe in the 
manufacture of cheese is cleanliness, not 
only in the factory, but among the different 
cows and their keepers as well. All the ani- 
mal heat should pass from the morning’s 
milk before it is mixed with the evening 
milk, and then it is transported without 
being jarred or jostled very much. In the 
factory I receive no milk from cans which 


are not cleaned and steamed daily. It must 
be sweet and pure. 
Add enough coloring to give a rich, 


creamy tint, and then heat the-milk slowly 
to 85 degrees and add diluted rennet. Idilute 
it to prevent curd before the rennet is thor- 
oughly mixed, It takes about five minutes 
to mix, I require from 25 to 30 minutes for 
a good curd. If I ever have a floating curd 
I draw off the greater part of the whey and 
add some moderately warm water. This 
is to weaken the lactic acid and reduce the 
acid to the proper amount. Then heat as 


before, not heating above 95 degrees in 
cooking. In cooking, the maker has the 


curd under his control, if he has not added 
too much rennet. Rennet does not aid in 
ripening cheese, and I use as little as I can. 
It simply changes the milk to a gelatinous 
mass. When the whey is drawn off, the 
curd should be soft and retain moisture. 
It must then cool clowly to 85 degrees, when 
salt is added, but not too much. The salt- 
ing should be in proportion to the amount 
of rennet. 

The curd is then in condition to be 
cured. It should be entirely free from 
all taints and odors, Allow it. to remain in 
the press from four to six hours, then re- 
move, dress and place in press again until 
next morning. The curing room should al- 
ways be darkened and the same moderate 
temperature maintained with good ventila- 
tion, not allowing gases and foreign sub- 
stances to enter the room, The _ cheese 
should be greased well and turned at 6 in 
the morning and again at 6 in the even- 
ing of each day. Ten to twelve days are 
required for my cheese to cure. 





Determining Age of a Horse—Before we 
can determine the age of a horse by the 
teeth it is necessary that we have a gen- 
eral understanding of the form and struc- 
ture of the teeth. The horse has two sets, 
the temporary and the permanent. The 
temporary teeth of both upper and lower 
jaws begin to fall out at about the age of 
three years; first the two center incisors of 
the le-ver and upper jaws, the next adjoin- 
ing one on each side come out at about 
four, and the corner incisors fall out at 
five. Now the permanent teeth fill these 
places as fast as made vacant. These 
permanent teeth in the crown have 2 de- 
pression or cup three’ lines deep or one- 
fourth of an inch. But the cups of the 
upper incisors are six lines or one-half an 
inch deep. The teeth wear off with a cer- 
tain rate or regularity, one-twelfth of an 
inch per year, therefore the lower two mid- 
dle would be worn smooth at the age of 
six, the next two at the age of seven and 
the lower corner ones at the age of eight. 
The upper incisors are six lines deep and 
therefore the upper two middle incisors 
would be worn off smooth at the age of 
nine, the next adjoining one at ten, and the 
upper corner ones at the age of eleven. 
Thus all are smooth at the age of twelve. 
After the age of twelve there is no certain 
rule that will apply.—[A. T. Kinsly, 





Milking Three-Teated Cows—Probably 
there are many cows in this world with but 
three teats, Some have been ruined on the 
wire fence, some by garget, freezing, etc, 
but no matter how, the average milker finds 
it tedious and tiresome work milking the 
odd teat with one hand when he has been 
used to milking with both at the same time, 
Why does he Yo it? Because he doesn’t 
reason enough. Now if he would milk at 
one teat with, say the left hand, until finish- 
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ed, and at the same time with the right 
hand milk the other two alternately, he 
will have two teats half dort when teat 
No 1 is finished, then he can finish up these 
at the same time. Thus you can milk three 
teats with both hands and have them end 
up at the same time.—[O. P. R., Iowa. 





Cowpeas for Pigs—In a southern feeding 
test hogs were turned into a field when 
the leaves of the cowpeas were all green 
and about one-half of the peas mature. 
While the leaves remained green, they were 
eaten readily, but during the latter part of 
the test, which lasted for six weeks, only 
the peas were eaten. The hogs were fed in 
addition salt and wood ashes. At the pre- 
vailing price of the peas and pork, it was 
calculated that the cowpeas returned about 
$11 per acre. This was not a large return, 
but it must be remembered that the land 
was greatly enriched by the growing of the 
peas and the manure from the pigs. 





New Crop Cottonseed Meal will be ready 
for shipment from thesouthern mills in early 
Oct. Orders for this are now being booked 
by the American Cotton Oil Co at $21.60 per 
ton, delivered at N Y and N Y rate points, 
and 22 delivered in Boston and Boston rate 
points. The late summer has found prime 
old cottonseed meal for prompt shipment 
very scarce. 





Molasses whén used as a portion of a 
ration fed to pigs, steers and sheep results 
in a rapid increase in live weight. When 
molasses is fed to milch cows the amount 
of fat and sugar in the milk is increased. 





Milk Prices in the West—o. K. L., Va: 
The condensed milk factories in the Elgin 
district pay $1 per 100 lbs uuring Sept, price 
beyond this month not made until near the 


ef. EXPELLO | 


& is guaranteed to cure and prevent all ail- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, etc. Itisalso unequalled as a spe- 
eifie for galls, collar chafes, eapped hocks, 
scratches, ete. 











Placed upon the market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
ties of EXPELLO OINTMENT. 

We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT “ne this GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. - To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One my treatment only to each applicant. A trial costs cote yan 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are ¥¢ ib. 25c., 3g 1b. 50c., I Ib. 
75e. Speciai terms on large quantities. 

EXPELLO MFC. CO., 
62-94 La Salle St., 





Our goods have not been generally 
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A College Education 


is the best life equipment 
that can be provided for a 
young man or a young 
women. Everybody can’t 
afford it, but every man 
who keeps a dozen or more 
cows can easilydoso. A 
Sharples Separator of 
the Little Giant or 
Safety Hand pattern 
will, in ashort time, make 
extra butter enough to pay 
for a college education for each member of 
your family. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
West Chester, Pa., 


CHICAGO. 
U. S. A. 
The 


The GONVEX 
a —2e 


4 is made on a different, better, and more 


scientific principle than any other horn- 
cutting machine. It is simpler, strong- 
bor cheaper ri easier to operate, cuts 


closer and more smoothly, more 
humane. The only dishorner 

that cuts all kinds, shapes, 
: and sizes of horns without 
crushing or pulling them apart. Write at once 
for illustrated book on dishorning—free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa. 

















CAE CHEER WHA BEANE 
TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN § 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 3 
% By Hereert Myrick. A colored chart 
~~ of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
¢ cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows plainly the constituents of all 
« stock foods, and how to combine them 
3 So as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in ‘eed- 
the composition, digestibility and feed- % 
ing value of a great variety of fodders, 
“grains and feeding stuffs, and their 
ae anurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different 
«- classes of farm animals under varying 
e COMREATED. -25 


% » Feeds and Feeding. 


* By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
* students and stock men constitutes a 
Fe ae of practical and _ useful 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
sy mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
“* Animals and every detail pertaining to 
x this important subject. It is thorough, 
“accurate and reliable, and is the most 
roc mecwn contribution to live stock liter- 
Syature in many years. All the latest and 
«- best information is clearly and system- 
®Ratically presented, making the work in- 
«, dispensable to every owner of live 
= stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
» ORANGE DCO., 52 Lafayette Pl.. New York. 
quette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
RLM Mele Mote Mode Mele Ree Hee Mee Mee He HAHAH 


K complete Catal e of Agricultural Books, addresg 
RANGE JUDD CO COMPANY, New York or 
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Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 
but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 
IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














COLD STORAGE 








FIG 1. 
Modern Cold Storage. 





The principle of cold storage is that cold 
air falls and warm air rises. Modern cold 
storage is practically a new thing to fruit 
growers, having been practiced for only 10 
years or so. The history of this system of 
cold storage dates back to about 1876, and 
originated in Germany. It is known to 
many as the ammonia expansion system, 
and although there are a number of sys- 
tems in general use, they all follow thesame 
general principles. The nature of the am- 
monia system is very simple. 
bydrous ammonia is used chiefly, although 
other similar volatile liquids may be used. 
The heat necessary for evaporation is ab- 
stracted from surrounding bodies, thus re- 
ducing them in temperature to points of re- 
frigeration. 

The common method is as follows: Liquid 
ammonia is placed under heavy pressure 
and permitted to escape into wrought iron 
coils of pipe, running into a tank of brine; 
as it expands it takes up heat from the 
brine, thereby reducing the brine to low 
temperature. The brine is then forced 
through wrought iron coils about the com- 
partment needed to be refrigerated. It is 
possible by this method to control the tem- 
peratures, making them stable and pre- 
venting fluctuations. 

The period during which fruit can be kept 
in cold storage depends upon the condi- 
tion in which it arrives at the cold storage 
plant, and the treatment of the fruit after 
it is received there. Different varieties and 
different sorts of fruits require different 
temperatures and will keep for different 
periods in cold storage. Strawberries and 
raspberries and cherries can be kept from 
two to three weeks, if picked and packed 
properly, peaches and plums from three to 
five weeks. Apples can be kept in first- 
class cold storage, such as that operated by 
the A. J. Stillwell Co of Hannibal, Mo, from 
one to 12 months. Vegetables vary all the 
way from two to three weeks, potatoes and 
nuts can be kept for almost an indefinite 
period. Other things being equal, the dryer 
the fruit, the better it keeps in cold stor- 
age. On the other hand, remember that 
dry fruit as a rule is not as valuable, and 
cold storage does not improve the fruit. It 
simply arrests the decay. It does not stop it. 

Preparing Fruit for Cold Storage. 


E. E. FAVILLE. 





Fruft. should be sorted carefully, and 
where there is any doubt as to its perfec- 
tion it should be thrown out. Pick care- 
fully by hand, by the stem, and avoid if 
»ossible rubbing off the bloom. Handle as 
little as practicable. Last year I picked 
<everal barrels of apples and shipped them 
to different cold storage houses, making it 
& practice to place the apples in the barrel 
‘nstead of dropping them in. I also picked 


the fruit from the trees instead of having 
it picked off the ground and dumped into 
I was in a cold storage house 


the barrels. 





Liquid an-, 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF CAVE OR ROOT CELLAR 


in Kansas City and saw apples that were 
brought in for cold storage. The superin- 
tendent of the cold storage house opened a 
few barrels. They were marked as good 
fruit, but in reality were culls that had 
been picked up from the ground and 
dumped into the barrels. They were ex- 
pected to keep, and then to be taken out 
and sold at top prices. We cannot be too 
careful in picking our fruit and packing it 
for cold storage. 

Fruit should be cooled if possible before 
shipping. If you have a good cave, you 
can cool it. The best packages are those 
that admit of ventilation, if possible, but 
at the same time they should be firm. In 
putting fruit in cold storage, insist upon 
having the temperature lowered gradually. 
Managers of the large cold storage houses 
are studying this question carefully and 
are becoming informed upon the matter. 
They first submit the fruits of all kinds to 
a temperature of, say 50 deg to begin with, 
then gradually remove it to other compart- 
ments, until they get it to the compart< 
ment and temperature best suited to the 
particular kind of fruit. 

There is another point, a praetical busi- 
ness suggestion, in connection with the 
shipping of fruit, which ought to be. looked 
to carefully. Always be sure to get your 
bill of lading. I shipped this year a couple 
crates by refrigerator cars, and, to experi- 
ment, did not send my bill of lading. The 
result was that I received a notice from 
the cold storage department, about three 
days after, that they had not heard from 
the shipment of fruit. I immediately sent 





the bill of lading and they found it side- 
tracked and in bad condition. Be sure you 
send the bill of lading to the cold storage 
people. It saves delay and money for the 
shipper. Rush your fruit to the cold stor- 
age. Get it there as quickly as you can. 
Do not wait until you have finished picking, 
If you have ten cars, don’t wait until you 
get them all loaded, but ship as fast as you 
get a carload. 

In portions of eastern Kan and in Mo I 
have been interested in studying the stor- 
ing of fruits in caves and in pits. The caves, 
Figs 1 and 2 as examples, that are used in 
portions of eastern Kan have two objects 
in view. One is for storing potatoes in the 
potato district, and the other is the storage 
of apples when the crop is very large. They 
are constructed, if convenient, in hillsides, 
and in some instances on the level, when 
they are known as caves or root cellars. 
These are put up cheaply. The entrances 
are best toward the north. They are ven- 
tilated at night by opening the doors and 
permitting the circulation of cold air on 
cold nights, before the fruit is stored, thus 
getting the temperature reduced to a proper 
degree, which can be maintained, for the 
keeping of fruit during the changeable tem- 
peratures and climates for a considerable 
period. 

I have had experience in Ia in keeping 
fruits in home cold storage cellars, pits, 
caves, fruit houses, and also in Canada, 
and I have succeeded in these root cellars 
or caves in keeping apples for three months 
at a temperature of about four to five de- 
grees above freezing and without a fluctu- 
ation of more than one or two degrees. 
Some have employed pits very successfully 
in Kan, taking the hotbed excavation lo- 
cated on high ground, filling in straw in the 
bottom and on top, covering with earth. 
Such varieties as the Ben Davis and Mis- 
souri Pippin, etc, stored in late fall have 
been taken out of these pits the first of 
April in prime condition for the market. 

To Prevent Deposition of Moisture. 

THERON L. HILES, ILLINOIS. 








The cool room that is useless because of 
the condensation of moisture on the walls 
and ceiling needs a circulation of air suf- 
ficient in volume and current to carry off 
the moisture. If the ceiling and walls of 
cool room are water tight, so no waste or 
meltage from ice can seep through, it can 
be secured by means of flues arranged as 
shown in the illustration herewith. The 
cool air shaft a comes down through ice on 
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FIG 2. INTERIOR VIEW OF CAVE 





FILLED WITH POTATOES 











HORTICULTURAL 


















THE OLD ROAD 


Teams on road in Camden Co, N J., 


loaded with manure, returning to the farm, 


showing condition of road and the horses required to haul loads previous to the con- 


struction of the Telford road. 


right, and enters near floor of cool room. 
The warm air shaft b opens into cool room 
near ceiling and into a space over ice and 
below a loft floor at top of ice chamber. 
The air current falling through cold air 
shaft a gathers up moisture of cool room as 
it is warmed up, carries it up warm air 
shaft and deposits the moisture on the ice 
as it passes over it on its way to cold air 
shaft a. Dampers should be set in shafts 



































A GOOD COOL ROOM. 


a and b and also in floor of loft to regulate 
circulation and to carry off any vapor 
which accumulates above ice in the ice 
chamber. 

By reference to chapter on this subject 
in the little book called the Ice Crop, the 
natural laws governing the circulation of 
air in cold storage houses are more fully set 
forth. The number of shafts and size will 
depend upon the size of cool room, quantity 
of ice and amount of produce put into the 
cool room. It is a good plan to have them 
large enough and shut off the area, as re- 
quired, by the dampers. Flue @ should be 
water tight and flue b if built outside should 
have double walls to insulate from outside 
heat. 





To Prevent Shriveling in Stored Apples 
—One of the prime factors in keeping ap- 
ples is having an atmosphere sufficiently 
dry to prevent the appearance of fungous 
growths, such as rots, mildews, scab and 
the like. There is no great difficulty in get- 
ting the proper atmosphere, but when this 
is secured, the apples are apt to lose too 
much moisture and become shriveled. This 
will always occur when there is the least 
circulation of air in the storage room. Pre- 
vent this, and there is not so much danger 








See Page 267. 


of tough, leathery fruit. The colder the 
storage room the more moisture the atmos- 
phere may safely contain without danger of 
damage to the fruit. For apples, just as 
near freezing as can be safely secured is 
the most desirable temperature. Be very 
careful to keep the temperature of the room 
even, not allowing it to become warm, then 
lowering it suddenly. Any moisture in the 
air will be deposited upon the fruit if 
changes of temperature are permitted. It 
is the opinion of many of those most ex- 
perienced in cold storage that apples keep 
better when placed in barrels which are 
headed as soon as filled. 





Cold Storage MRequisites--Th2 walls, 
ground floor and ceiling of cold storage 
houses should be as nearly non-conducting 
of heat and cold as practicable. Vestibules 
with perfectly fitting doors should be placed 
at all entrances, and windows fitted with 


PROBLEMS. 
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three or four sashes, air spaces between. 
Valuable points along this line, especially 
relating to the use of ice in refrigeration, 
are brought out in the book by Theron L. 
Hiles, The Ice Crop, published by Orange 
Judd company, and sent to any address 
postpaid upon receipt of. $1, 
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Mistletoe Disease of Blackberries—A 
curious malformation is often found upon 
blackberry bushes, particularly when they 
‘ire grown-upon poor land and in neglected 
patches, the ‘foliage being contorted into 
mnistletoe-like bunches.” Although this is 
called a disease, it is the work of an in- 
sect, the bramble flea louse, which attacks 
the growing leaves and stems and causes 
the fantastic contortions in a way that is 
not fully understood. The insect has been 
known since 1851, but has seldom ‘until re- 
cently caused much trouble. Cutting out 
and burning the bunches is perhaps the sur- 
est remedy, though thorough spraying with 
kerosene emulsion before the injury has 
ween done may be found useful.—[M. G. 
ss<ains, 


Carbonic Acid Gas for the reduction of 
temperature in cold storage plants in place 
of ammonia has been introduced by F. 
Newhall & Son, well known apple dealers 
at Chicago. The methods employed in its 
application are very much like those where 
ammonia is the agent. “‘The gas is pumped 
through a condensing coil (under heavy 
pressure) over which cold water is con- 
stantly flowing,” says the Fruit Trade 
Journal, “reducing the gas to a liquid, 
which is conveyed to the storage rooms, 
where its expansion absorbs the heat, thus 
lowering the temperature, and thence back 
to the coil to repeat the process.” 


I am in the garden contest and my book 
is already assuming proportions. It will be 
well illustrated and even if it does not have 
much value in the contest, it will have had 
a great value to me.—[Alfred P,. Edge, Dar- 
lington, Md. 


Alaskan Postoffices—These numbered 37 
at the beginning of this year. 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
once daily. If me hens are shedding their 


weathers and not laying, they are out of condition. 

Vey authorities say, “when hens are 
in rong ion they b AT me eggs and plenty 
of them.” Then hel em over molting time. 
Otherwise your profits this winter will be lost 


when eggs are high. Is worth its weight in gold, 


JOHN R. JONES, of Suffield, Conn., says:—I 
find Shertian’ 3 Condition Powder fed once dail 
in the food, very valuable for molting hens. It 
assists in growing new feathers, makes the combs 
bright red, and gives a rich, natural plumage. 


Sold by druggists, qreeus and feed dealers. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
Pee 25 cts; ave fi. Large tw oth. one, 31,80. 

x cans, e a ample copy best Poultry 
xP OS GHNSON & CO. B 





paper free oston, Mass, 


TREES 





Fall catalog free. Established 1869. Over 
150 acres. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansv ille, N. Y. 
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ABIGCUT | 


For the month of September only we will sell 


SHERIDAN’S | 


Condition Powder 


at the extremely low price of 17 cents pe = pack~ 
age; 75 cents per 2-lb. can-the rei regula 
price being 25 cents r — age 
and $1.00 per 2-1b. 
Our Immense Illustrated Catalogue Free 


if you will mention where you saw this “ad.” 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 
W. V. RUSS, Prop., 28 Vesey St., New York City. 
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Half the Grain 


and a liberal supply of green cut bone pre- 
pared by a Webster & Hannum Green Bone 
Cutter, and your hens will lay double the 
quantity of eggs. Write for booklet “ How 
to Make Hens Lay” and catalogue of bone 
cutters, clover cutters and grit crushers—tfree. 
E. C. Stearns & Co., Box : 3, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FREE 


Eilies eter Prices tow. 


sired. E. S. PETERSON & SON 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUE ohoice 


t and other Tree: Roses, 
e also NS, out ean weer 


Box 10,Montrose,N.Y- 








LOTS OF EGGS MEANS LOTS OF MONEY, 


e = Ery- Bone is the 0: 
ou can double the eges you come the money. An Poo ow 1 1 


double the egg product. It is 


are the difference between profit and loss in ¢ 


Mann’s Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal 


easily sec’ 


MANN’S NEW BONE “GUTTERS 


he 
Grit woul Dolnome Swinging Feed Trays make 
business profitable. Catalogue tree. F. W. MANN OO., Box 10 BD, 






to prepare and 
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AMERICAN, 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Penns, “ 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and t 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

spaid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that Rorment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 190; Feb. to February 1, 1900 

aud soon. Some time is reguired ae money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. a 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Seriptions, Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departineni. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amouuts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and — 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPaN 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on ‘aii 
checks, drafts and exp ress money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columus none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


“FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 16, 1899, 

Gove ernor Reserv elt will not make many 
votes by glossing over the Erie canal frauds, 
giving these the easy term ‘“mismanage- 
ment.” It will require more than a loose- 
ly constructed political speech to convince 
the hardheaded farmers and taxpayers gen- 
erally that the outrageous methods followed 
in securing and using the Erie canal funds 
do not merit more than this mild criticism 
on the part of the governor, now making 
the rounds of the agricultural fairs. 











The uses of refrigeration were never 
more appreciated than to-day, nor was 
cold storage ever more successful in keep- 
ing fruits and vegetables at a low and even 
range of temperature. In this number of 
American <Agriculturist we present two 
pages of valuable matter relative to this 
subject well worthy the careful study of 
every farmer. The next three months will 
afford ample time for the erection of an in- 
expensive but practical icehouse. Do not 
forget that an ice crop, to be harvested 
the coming winter, will prove a valuable 
aid in the economies and comforts of the 
farm next summer. 

ps, 2 

Interest in our garden contest grows hot- 
ter as the time approaches for closing up 
the work and sending in reports. It is go- 
ing to be a long, slow job to award the 100 
prizes aggregating $2272.50 in value, as 
each contestant’s work must be fairly con- 
sidered on its merits. Consequently, the 
earlier these reports can reach us after the 
season closes, the sooner we shall be able 
to announce the awards. Rule 9 reads: 
“Reports or records must be sent to us in 
October or November, or as soon as the 
season is practically over—not later than 
Nov 30.” We are awaiting these records 


with even greater interest than our sub- 
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scribers, for they ought to furnish Ameri- 
can Agriculturist the most useful and valu- 
able data ever published about gardening 
and intensive culture. The results as they 
appear in American Agriculturist the com- 
ing winter will be worth many dollars to 
every one who has land enough for a gar- 
den. The outcome should be to vastly 
stimulate garden culture next spring. That 
is our ultimate object, for we believe no 
rural family is so poor as to be denied the 
luxuries from a good garden. 
oso 

Seedsmen would not be so cften blamed 
if more of them conducted tueir business 
along the lines adopted by Burpee. And 
farmers wou'!d be less prone to complain 
of seed if they would visit the leading 
testing grounds and seed farms. At Ford- 
hook farm, for instance, we find Mr Burpee 
testing more than 6000 varieties of plants 
and flowers. Only about one-third this 
number may finally go into his catalog, but 
the tests enable him to sift the good from 
the poor, both from seed of his own pro- 
duction or that is grown for him by ex- 
perts under contract, or that he imports. 
How important such tests are‘is realized 
more by the market gardener and florist 
than by many farmers. This kind of work 
enables our leading American seedsmen to 
furnish seeds which exceed in quality the 
stock furnished by the oldest houses in 
England or on the continent. One of the 
best known originators in Germany re- 
marks that if 5 per cent of the seeds of a 
novelty come true to the type the buyer 
should be satisfied. On this side of the 
pond, however, our florists expect nearer 
90 per cent to prove true, because of the 
care employed by American seedsmen. 
There are scalawags in every trade, but 
American agriculture in. all its branches 
owes most of its improved fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers to the men who have 
honored the seed and florists’ trades. If 
Landreth, Henderson, Gregory, Burpee, 
Rawson and others have made fortunes in 
this business they have also won enduring 
fame for their lasting help to the higher 
agriculture. Our visit to Mr Burpee’s 
Fordhook farm gives us an opportunity, 
which we gladly embrace, of paying this 
tribute to the galaxy of names, living and 
dead, who have made commercial horticul- 
ture and floriculture illustrious. 





New Jersey game laws are not popular 
among the farfners. There is a strong 
sentiment in favor of so modifying the 
regulations as to allow land owners to kill 
game found destroying farm crops. In 
some locakities the rabbits killed hundreds 
of trees by gnawing off the bark in win- 
ter, but the farmers are forbidden by law 
to shoot them. Gov Voorhees sympathizes 
with the orchardists in this particular and 
is said to have declared that if any of them 
are fined for shooting rabbits which have 
destroyed their trees he will remit the fine. 
Two seasons ago a bill to remit damages 
done to crops by game passed one branch 
of the legislature. The value of the game 
laws is appreciated, and it is generally 
considered that some stctute protection is 
needed, but not to such an extent as to be 
oppressive to land owners. At present the 
farmers have no legal claim whatever to 
the game they have grown and fattened 
on the produce of their farms and cannot 
even prevent such from @aoing injury to 
valuable crops. Trespassers can be kept 
off by putting up a notice; but why post 
a notice? The city merchant is not re- 
quired to put up a notice to protect prop- 
erty in his store and why should a farmer 
need to go to the expense of putting up 
printed warnings against those who would 
steal and injure his farm products? 

oe 

To co-operate in the work of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and to extend its circu- 
lation is a duty which anyone ought to be 
proud to do. It is not only an honorable vo- 
cation, but one that pays well. Our publish- 
ing department needs more good agents,and 
correspondence is invited from those who 
would like to engage in this helpful work. 
The right kind of men can make a good 








thing at it—that is, you can earn a hand- 
some sum and at the same time do a good 
werk in promoting agricultural progress 
and rural happiness. Thousands of fami- 
lies in which American Agriculturist has 
been taken for years bless the agent who 
first called it to their attention. Their rec- 
cgnition of our work is a constant inspir- 
ation to do still more through American 
Agriculturist to strengthen the vast agri- 
cultural industries of the great middle 
and Atlantic states. We always wel- 
come suggestions from our readers as 
to how the paper can be made still more 
helpful to them. Especially do we like 
brief jottings for publication from the suc- 
cessful practical experience on the farm or 
in the home. Let’s work together. 

A knowledge of widespread crop condi- 
tions wili greatly aid the farmer and fruit 
grower at harvest time in marketing at 
most advantage the products of the year. 
Our pages this week afford very valuable 
information relating to general and spe- 
cial crops; wheat, corn, oats, cranberries, 
grapes, winter cabbage, etc. They reflect 
good harvests as a whole, and continued 
agricultural prosperity. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Measuring the Wheat Crop. 








{From Page 267.] 

Threshing has been delayed by heavy rains 
and it has been even difficult to get the crop 
stacked in good shape. On this account 
but little threshing has been done’and that 
mainly in the southern part of the belt, 
where crop reports are admittedly the 
poorest. Such being the case it is probable 
the threshing results already received re- 
flect the situation as rather worse than it 
actually is. It may be reasonably assumed, 
therefore, that the average of 13.7 bu per 
acre reported from threshing already done 
is a minimum probability, and that the 264,- 
000,000 bu of spring wheat which this av- 
erage would indicate may be taken as the 
minimum .crop prospect. 


A Good Corn Crop in Prospect. 








Weather conditions during August were 
on the whole favorable for the corn crop, 
though at the close of the month a consid- 
erable portion in some of the important 
states was beginning to suffer from drouth., 
On Aug 1 the condition of the crop was 
rather below the average of that date for 
a series of years, but the first three weeks 
of the month brought the high temperatures 
which were needed to force the rather late 
crops to maturity, and by Aug 15 the con- 
dition was several points higher than at the 
beginning of the month. After that date, 
however, the current lack of moisture in 
some of the best states began to make an 
impression upon crop prospects, and as that 
need is not yet relieved a good share of 
the improvement of the early part of the 
month has been lost. Yet the general av- 
erage, as consolidated from the county re- 
ports of American Agriculturist’s local ob- 
servers, is slightly higher than a month 
ago, standing at 88.2 against 86.5 Aug 1, and 
comparing with 85.4 at this date a year 
ago. It may be noted that this year there 
has been a moderate but steady improve- 
ment reported from month to month since 
the season opened, an exact contrast to the 
course of the crop last year, and an indi- 
cation that the final rate of yield may be 
rather better than now expected. 

The closing days of the month finds 
drouthy conditions with high temperatures 
prevailing in the Ohio valley and to a less 
marked extent in the territory west of the 
Missouri river. While this current lack of 
rainfall is undoubtedly shortening prospec- 
tive rate of yield in many fields in these 
sections, there is another side of the ques- 
tion. On Aug 1 a very considerable part 
of the area in the surplus states was so 
late as to warrant fear that it could neven 
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mature. These fields have been rapidly 
pushed toward maturity, insuring millions 
of bushels of corn where the chances a 
month ago apparently favored fodder rath- 
er than grain. While well distributed rains 
with the hot weather would have still fur- 
ther increased the crop, its absence has 
shortened the yield on only a fraction of the 
area. In other words the prevailing high 
temperatures have made more late corn 
than has been lost on account of the ac- 
companying drouth, 

There have been some marked changes in 
the figures of state averages of condition 
during the month in Tenn and Ky. The 
severe drouth of July gave very low state 
averages at the last report. This drouth 
was effectually broken during the opening 
days of Aug, and as a result cornfields re- 
vived to an extent not believed possible. 
Instead of the crop failure that seemed im- 
minent in these states, the yield will be little 
if any below the average for a series of 
years. In Ohio the crop has hardly held 
its own, and unless rains are soon received 
for the late corn, the crop will be a disap- 
pointment. Drouth in Mich has impaired 
the prospect beyond repair, and some fields 


have been cut up to save the fodder. The 
Indiana crop fully maintains its early 
promise, and drouth damage in some few 


localities is more than offset by the assur- 
ance of a moderate yield in the late fields 
from which little was expected. 

Illinois corn has suffered from drouth 
more than in any other state, the great 
bearing districts in the central counties be- 
ing especially hit. With all this admitted, 
however, it must not be overlooked that the 
same hot weather has insured some corn 
in fields where very little was hoped when 
planted well toward the close of June. Con- 
ditions in Ia have been much more satis- 
factory. The Mo situation has changed 
but little, but in Kan there has been a de- 
cided shrinkage from the enthusiastic esti- 
mate of the early season. In Neb the dry 
weather came early enough to injure some 
of the early corn. 

As a very considerable part of the corn 
crop is now matured and as the danger of 
frost damage to that yet growing is re- 
mote, it may be admissible to suggest that 
the present reported condition fairly prom- 
ises a rate of yield sufficient to insure a 
total crop of at least 2,150,000,000 bu, but 
American Agriculturist withholds its final 
estimate until a later date, this figure being 
purely tentative and subject to modification, 

In order to facilitate comparisons of the 
present season with the last, the following 
table showing reported condition by states 
on Sept 1 this year and hast is. presented: 


SEPTEMBER CORN CONDITION BY STATES. 


1899 1898 1899 1898 
\ ie frerree 90 ne rere re 92 85 
Sx errerere | 85 Mo... »84 84 
TOR sevscas 85 98 Kan.. 94 68 
APE 2c cccee 84 SR NED. cccescs 88 65 
TERN 20008 85 99 ND. 93 85 
W VE esos 82 %® SD . 80 90 
BY .c000e 0 OO TO COP ccccess 85 73 
ces .-90 90 «Ore .....+. 85 82 
Mich ..... 83 81 Wash ..... 85 75 
ENG 2. ccsece 95 91 Other ..... 85 90 
EM sc sccsecs 90 80 — — 
WHER: couse 92 95 Total ..88.2 85.4 
Minn . 96 96 


A Fairly Large Cranberry Crop Assured. 





In practically every part of the commer- 
cial cranberry belt picking is now in prog- 
ress, in a fewinstances finished,and the crop 
outlook as a whole points to a liberal yield. 
This is particularly true of Massachusetts, 
which now promises a greater crop than 
last season. In New Jersey, which last 
year turned off the greatest yield on rec- 
ord for that state, more or less damage 
has resulted from drouth, subsequent ex- 
cessive rainfall, scald, insect pests, etc, 
and the total outturn will fall short of last 
season, yet making a liberal amount for 
markets. In Wisconsin the crop prospect 
is variable, yet in the main a good many 
berries will be available. Michigan will 
turn off only small quantities. The mar- 










ket has scarcely yet opened, although 
early varieties are on sale everywhere. 
Other kinds of fruit are now the favorites 
and relatively little attention is given 
cranberries. According to testimony of 
our correspondents who have aided us in 
preparation of this preliminary report, 
growers as a rule anticipate only mod- 
erate prices. But the crop is not yet se- 
cured, with the possibility of frosts catch- 
ing it here and there. 

A feature of the crop conditions in N J is 
the serious development of rot past few 
weeks. Taking the state as a whole, the 
yield will probably fall considerably short 
of last year’s very heavy outturn. But 
should it show a positive decrease from the 
"98 crop, it will still mean a good many 
berries. The damage to the Jersey crops 
began with the drouth in early summer, 
and has been intensified by later heavy 
rains, causing prevalence of rot. Our cor 
respondents, including some of the best- 
posted in the state, also report damage by 
crickets and grasshoppers. Many of the old 
vines that bore heavily last year have few 
berries on this year, and in some of these 
bogs rot is also very much in evidence. De- 
ficiencies here, however,' will be made up in 
part by new bogs coming into bearing. The 
heavy cranberry area in Burlington Co will 
not have as much fruit as last year, and 
this is generally true of some of the other 
important counties, including Ocean, At- 
lantic, etc; in the last named, crickets and 
grasshoppers have cleaned up entire crops, 
and many growers are endeavoring to save 
fruit by early picking. Our estimates of the 
crop in different parts of the state run 20 to 
33 per cent short of last year. Fortunately 
the fruit throughout N J is of generally 
good quality ,and the returns to growers 
should be liberal in the aggregate. 

If frost holds off till picking is completed, 
and if the fire worms now appearing do not 
cause material damage, the Cape Cod crop 
of cranberries will be a large one. Our final 
report, will appear in a short time; mean- 
while the testimony just at hand from the 
largest growers and dealers points t6 this 
situation. The crop as a whole has escaped 
disaster, and only here and there locally is 
any material damage noted. Early drouth 
resulted in poor crop development here and 
there, and occasional sections report slight 
damage from frost. Yet progress as a whole 
has been excellent. Returns to American 
Agriculturist from leading growers show 
prospects for a crop rather larger than last 
season, picking well under way and nearly 
all bogs making a good showing. But lit- 
tle new acreage is coming into bearing in 
Mass. One of our best-posted correspond- 
ents who had just completed a two weeks’ 
trip through Plymouth Co, estimates the 
crop 10 to 20 per cent over last year, berries 
generally free from rot and scald. Growers 
are asking $5@6 per bbl. Some difficulty is 
being experienced in securing pickers, help 
of this character being this season unusual- 
ly well employed in the mills. 





Crimson Clover Is a Failure because it 
will not stand our cold winters! This state- 
ment is made by a number of farmers in 
the various parts of the northern, middle 
and western states. We do not admit, 
however, that crimson clover is a failure 
where it does not stand the winter. Sown 
in July or early August, it will, if drouth is 
not too severe, make a magnificent growth 
by the time the ground freezes up. By 
this growth, the roots bring up and help to 
make available to crops that may follow 
considerable mineral plant food that they 
could not otherwise obtain. The crimson 
clover also takes much nitrogen from the 
air, directly or indirectly. Now if the 
crimson clover crop is plowed under in the 
late fall or early spring, this great store of 
nitrogen and other plant food and vege- 
table matter in the clover is added to the 
soil. For fertilizing purposes alone such a 
crop of crimson clover is estimated as be- 
ing worth from $5 to as high as $20 per 
acre. Some level-headed farmers who 
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grow crimson clover on a large scale, not- 
ably George T. Powell, maintain that by 
plowing under crimson clover no farmer 
ever need spend a cent for nitrogen and 
will only have to buy potash and phos- 
phoric acid as a fertilizer. The fact that 
this crimson clover can be sown after ear- 
ly crops are removed in late June or July 
and can be plowed under in time for plant- 
ing the regular crops the next spring 
makes it indispensable wherever the soil 
requires fertilizers or humus, and this irre- 
spective of whether the crimson clover 
stands the winter or not. 








Favors Higher Mint Prices—According 
to further advices sent in by our cor- 
respondents in the mint producing sections, 
there is every prospect of a light yield of 
oil, Our final report, to be published in a 
week or so, will present the situation in 
full. Current advices indicate a fair condi- 
tion in Kalamazoo Co, Mich, particularly 
for such mint as escaped last winter’s frost, 
yet the yield of oil will fall way below last 
season. In St Joseph Co “the condition is 
wretched,’’ writes one of our esteemed cor- 
respondents, and in Jackson Co many of 
the mint growers are entirely out of the 
situation this season. In Wayne Co, N Y, 
the rate of yield to the acre is _ be- 
lieved to be light, but our reports are not 
yet sufficient to warrant a statement. One 
of our well-posted correspondents writes 
acreage in his section the smallest in 30 
years. 





Scale for Judging Grapes, used by 
Lazenby, horticulturist to Ohio state uni- 
versity: Size of bunch 10, form of bunch 
5, size and uniformity of berry 10, adherence 
to stem 5, color 5, skin, bloom, etc, 10, rich- 
ness 10, flavor 15, texture of pulp 10, seeds 
10, keeping qualities 10, total 100. - 





Fails to Secure Grape Contracts—The 
proposition to purchase the wine grape 
crop of Cal at a uniform price of $14 p ton 
has fallen through, according to recent 
press dispatches. It seems the growers re- 
fuse to sign contracts holding seven years, 
in many instances being offered larger 
prices for a single year. 








Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 





‘Is NOT RECOMMENDED FOR EVERYTHING— 


BUT IF. YOU HAVE KIDNEY OR BLADDER 
TROUBLE IT WILL BE FOUND JUST THE 
REMEDY YOU NEED. 

Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerfulness soon disappear when 
the kidneys are out of order or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has become so prevalent 
that it is not uncommon for a child to be 
born afflicted with weak kidneys. If the 
child urinates too often, if the urine scalds 
the flesh, or if, when the child reaches an 
age when it should be able to control the 
passage, and it is yet afflicted with bed- 
wetting, depend upon it, the cause of the 
difficulty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these important organs. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of the 
kidneys and bladder, and not to a habit, as 
most people suppose. 

So we find that women as well as men are 
made miserable with kidney and bladder 
trouble, and both need the same remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is sold 
by druggists, in fifty-cent and one dollar 
sizes. You may have a sample bottle by 
mail free, also pamphlet telling all about 
it, including many of the thousands of 
testimonial letters received from sufferers 


cured. In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., mention American Agri- 
culturist. 





THE YANKEE FIRE-KINOLER Length 15 inches. 
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Pomona’s Golden Jubilee. 





In the midst of bright and artistic deco- 
rations, triumphal columns and miles of 
banners and festoons in our national col- 
ors: resplendent in a flood of electric lights 
during evenings, the American pomological 
society celebrated its semi-centennial an- 
niversary of organization. The weather 
was all that could be desired, and the su- 
perb horticultural hall of Philadelphia 
proved an ideal place for the meetings and 
exhibition of the society. Twenty-six 
states were represented by members and 
delegates; and the interest in the discus- 
sions and general work of the society was 
never flagging from the opening at 10 a m, 
Sept 7, to the close of the session at 10 p m 
the following day. After the call to order 
by President C. L. Watrous, and invocation 
by Rev H. C. McCook, Robert Craig, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania horticultural 
society, delivered an eloquent and hearty 
address of welcome, which was gracefully 
responded to by ex-President P. J. Berck- 
mans. 

The treasurer’s report showed a very 
satisfactory and healthy condition of the 
treasury. After the reading of this, Presi- 
dent Watrous’s address was listened to 
with marked attention. He dwelt upon 
the work and objects of the society and 
the great influence it has alreacy exerted 
upon the development and improvement of 
fruit culture in America. Its great aim 
has been and always will be, the utiliza- 
tion of our boundless opportunities and the 
popularization and more extensive use of 
American grown fruits among all of our 
people. The list of papers read and the 
addresses delivered comprised a large and 
varied field, several of them contributing 
in no small degree to the enlargement of 
pomological science. All of these essays 
and many others which were only read by 
title will be published in full in the forth- 
coming proceedings of the society, which 
are furnished free to all members. 

The principal subjects discussed were: 
Philadelphia’s contribution to the history 
of American pomology, Thomas Meehan, 
Germantown,Pa; Present status of Smyrna 
fig culture in California, Dr L. O. Howard, 
U S dept of agri; Nomenclature and sys- 
tematic pomology, Prof F. A. Waugh, Bur- 
lington, Vt; Origin and development of 
buds in certain fruit plants, Prof William 
R. Lazenby, Columbus, O; Relations of 
color to the growth of flower buds of the 
peath, Prof J. C. Whitten, Columbia, Mo; 
Importance of the plant individual in hor- 
ticultural operations, Prof G. Harold Pow- 
ell, Newark, Del; The blueberry: Its past, 
present and future, Prof W. M. Munson, 
Orono, Me; Systematic plant breeding, Her- 
bert J. Webber,U S dept of agri; Fruit cul- 
ture in the Mediterranean countries, Wal- 
ter T. Swingle, U S dept of agri; American 
horticulture at Paris in 1900, Col Cc. B. 
Brackett, U S dept of agri; The technique 
of apple growing in Virginia, Prof William 
P. Alwood, Blacksburg, Va; Some results 
of the freeze of 1898-99 in Iowa, Prof John 
Craig, Ames, Ia; Relations of commercial 
fertilizers and soiling crops to fruit culture, 
Prot H Van Deman, Parksley, Va; 
Suggestions on catalog revision, Prof W. 
H. Ragan, Greencastle, Ind; Fruit notes 
— ag Florida, G. L. Taber, Glen St Mary, 

a. 

The exhibition of fruits was extensive 
and of high excellence, making the duties 
of the committee of awards no easy under- 
taking. 

Silver Wilder medals were awarded, 
among others to the following, lack of space 
in this column making it impossible to re- 
port all, as we would wish. To the N J 
horticultural society for large and meritori- 
ous display of fruits, comprising 696 plates 
in 12 different classes. To Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N Y, for 100 varieties 
pears; to the Ark exp sta for excellent dis- 
play ofapples, including 15 Varieties seedling 
apples; to Pomona nurseries, Parry, N J, 
for fine collection of edible nuts. Bronze 
medals were awarded: To C. L. Watrous 
for collection of native plums, including the 
newer varieties prominently among them 
the New Ulm, Buroota, Brittlewood and 
Silver; to Howard A, Chase, Wiscasset 
Farms, Mt Pocono, Pa, twenty-four plates 
apples, six plates pears, two plates plums; to 
George E. Murrell, Fontella, Va, for thirty- 
one plates apples, one quince, eight grapes. 

Dr Hexamer, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on new native fruits, mentioned, as 
among the most promising apples, the Can- 
ajoharie, Pride of the Hudson, Koffman’s 
June and the Pride of Tennessee ; of 
peaches, the Worcester, Evans and Dewey: 
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of grapes, Brown's Seedling and the Charl- 
ton; of strawberries, the Gibson, Seaford 
and Hall; the blackcap raspberry, Evans. 
The officers elected for the next two years 
included: President, Charles L. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Ia; secretary, W. A. Taylor, 
Washington; treasurer, L. R. Taft, Agricul- 
tural College, Mich. The closing meeting was 
held in the spacious and commodious par- 
lors of Wissahickon Inn at Wissahickon 
Hights, one of the most charming suburbs 
of Philadelphia, which was the hotel head- 
quarters of most of the members. Being of 
a more informal nature, this meeting proved 
one of the most enjoyable of the session. 
Invitations for the meeting of 1901 were 
received from Kansas City, Denver, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Niagara, Boston, Buffalo 
and several other cities. As usual the solu- 
tion of the place of meeting was left with 
the executive committee, but the majority 
of the members present seemed to be in favor 
of Buffalo on account of the special facili- 
ties offered during the pan-American ex- 
position to be held there in that year. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


Patrons’ Day at Ohio State Fair. 


The annual reunion of Patrons at the 
Ohio state grange was an enjoyable affair, 
there being a large attendance and inter- 
esting program. The presence of National 
Master Jones and Minn Master Mrs 
Baird drew a big crowd, all intent on 
knowing what the grange is doing. Brother 
Jones complimented Ohio in having the 
finest fair he has ever visited and he has 
taken in a great many state fairs the past 
25 years. The buildings are well adapted, 
and beauty of grounds second to none in 
the U S. The fair commends itself to the 
moral support of all, being free of objec- 
tionable features. His address also re- 
ferred to the success, fraternity and future 
of the grange, of its cementing of the north 
and south together, of the important work 
of women in the order, its educational ad- 
vantages, etc. 

Mrs Baird spoke at some length on the 
recent war and in the course of her elo- 
quent words referred to the fact that the 
war had been the means of bringing the 
north and south closer together than ever. 
She said that the blue and the gray had 
united and that their differences had dis- 
appeared like a cloud after a shower; let 
us hope never more to return. She paid a 
high tribute to Ohio and praised her fine 
institutions. She brought an especial greet- 
ing from the Minnesota grange to the Ohio 
grange. The Ohioans were greatly pleased 
with these cordial greetings from their 
brothers and sisters in Minnesota. 





A furious storm last month passed over 
Carrabelle, Fla, the town founded by O. H 
Kelley, one of the seven founders of the 
grange. He writes: ‘““We had an interest- 
ing experience for 13 hours. Wife and I 
were alone in our 32 by 60 house; part of 
the roof was blown off and we were del- 
uged with rain. We were in wet clothing 
two days. Fourteen ships in the harbor 
were blown ashore.” The sympathy of 
Patrons throughout the length and breadth 
of the land go out to our cherished brother. 
But we know he will see that Carrabelle is 
rebuilt even on more secure foundations 
than before. 

From Oct 1, ’98, to Sept 1, ’99, 134 new 
granges have been organized and 67 dor- 
mant granges reorganized. Mich furnishes 
over 25 per cent of this number. The money 
receipts for the same period exceed the re- 
ceipts of the whole.of the previous year by 
over $1200. I do not thi & that any of the 
dormant state granges will be represented 
at the 33d session of the national grange, 
although some of them are in a very hope- 
ful condition, thanks to Brother Jones’s 
able, unselfish and generous labors in sev- 
eral of the dormant fields. If we had half 
a dozen Jones’s ft honestly believe that in 
six months the dormant states would 
march in constitutional lines to the music 
of the dear old grange.—[National Secre- 
tary John Trimble. 





Indigestion—E. G. H. (Mass) has a team 
of horses wlich he feeds 12 qts cracked corn 
and oats and they seem as if they were 
starved. Feed each horse 4 qts good oats 
at a feed, three times a day. and 16 lbs good 
hay. Water before feeding. Be kind to 
them; if you have a whip, put it away. Mix 
4 oz sulphate of iron, 4 oz nitrate of potas- 
sium and 2 oz nux vomica. Divide this into 
24 doses and give one at night to each horse 
in a small bran masb 








Prepare 


for 


Winter. 


Now is the time to think about keep- 
ing your stock warm during the com- 
ing winter. Before cold weather sets in 
look over your outbuildings and see 
if there are any leaky roofs, any 
shingles or clapboards coming off, or 
any cracks that need stopping up to 
make the buildings warm. 

It is poor economy to have cows and 
horses sleep cold in the winter, and 
every farmer knows how much more 
profitable hens are, and how much 
faster the chickens grow if they are 
kept warm. 

If you will accept a suggestion from 
us, of which the editor of this paper 
will approve, you can fix up your old 
outbuildings, prevent leaky roofs, make 
warm your sheds, barns, hen houses, 
hot beds or green houses at very lit- 
tle expense. 

Go to your nearest hardware dealer 
and get a roll of NEPONSET RED 





ROPE ROOFING; which is made for any 
outside covering, and is positively 
water-proof, wind-proof, and frost- 
proof. There are five hundred square 
feet in each roll, and it will only cost 
you $5.00 including the necessary nails 
and tin caps. 

Don’t confound NEPONSET ROOF- 
ING with common tar paper, which, 
when exposed to the weather, will 
crack, crumble and quickly rot away. 

Tar paper was all right for your 
grandfathers, but in this age of ad- 
vancement a covering which is very 
much more durable and economical is 
required, and that is NEPONSET. It 
takes the place of shingles or clap- 
boards on outhouses, and back-plaster 
in dwellings. Anyone can put it on 
and it will last for years. 

If you would like toshave a sample of 
this ROOFING and full particulars be- 
fore you buy, send a postal card to 
F. W- BIRD & SON; EAST WALPOLE; 
MASS:, and they will send it to you by 
return mail free. 
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The New York State Fair Reviewed. 





THE LEADING PRIZE WINNERS—WEAEKNESS OF 
THE FAIR AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES—DEPART- 
MENTS WELL MANAGED—ATTENDANCE MOD- 
ERATE AS A WHOLE. 


The 1899 state fair was satisfactory in 
many ways. The very best of weather fa- 
vored a good attendance. With very few 
exceptions the exhibits were up to the av- 
erage. Afl side shows and other objec- 
tionable features were rigidly excluded 
and the management deserves great credit 
for the firm stand in this connection. It 
was indeed a great satisfaction for a vis- 
itor to quietly examine the exhibits with- 
out having his attention distracted by 
noisy barkers, wild west riders or naked 
South Sea Islanders. The officials were ex- 
ceedingly obliging, doing everything in 
their pow:;r to make it pleasant for ex- 
hibitors and visitors. No other state fair 
in the country is better supplied with ca- 
pable and experienced superintendents. 
Most of them have been at the head of 
their respective departments for 8 to 18 
years. They know just how the work 
should be done and everything moves with- 
out friction. An innovation this year was 
the entire absence of horse racing. The 
wisdom of this departure: has been ques- 
tioned. Many people enjoy and are bene- 
fited by a high class exhibition of pacing 
or trotting. The trotter is distinctly an 
American product and illustrates the pos- 
sibility of breeding. It is difficult to see 
how a race between some of the fastest 
harness horses in the world on Wednesday 
and another on Thursday would be at all 
objectionable. 

In spite of good exhibits, good weather, 
good management and a high class fair all 
around the attendance was not large. Mon- 
da) being a legal holiday had by far the 
largest attendance for the first half of the 
week. The crowd was small on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Thursday brought a 
large number of city visitors, and Friday 
of course everybody was on hand to greet 
30v Roosevelt. The problem of a great 
state fair has only been partially solved 
by the New York state agricultural society. 
The fair is a good one, but the attendance 
is too small. To devise some means of 
making fair, week attractive enough to 
draw a paying attendance is now the vital 
question, and one that must be met if the 
-fair is to be a continued success. It can- 
not be held unless it pays. American Ag- 
riculturist respectfully suggests that some 
of the methods employed by the great fairs 
of the middle west be investigatede Mis- 
souri at St Louis made a great success of 
a monster night parade of allegorical 
groups. This year Illinois is to have a car- 
nival week somewhat after the plan of the 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans. Exhibition 
contests between two or three of the great- 
est pacers in the world have frequently 
brought the attendance at the Illinois state 
fair up to 50,000 people on one day. While 
all these might not be suitable for New 
York some of them might be adopted with 
profit in modified form. The chief points 
of interest in the different departments 
with the leading prize winners follow. 

A GOOD FRUIT DISPLAY. 


The display of fruits was possibly a lit- 
tle smaller than during the last three 
years, but almost 12,000 plates were on the 
table. Supt F. E. Dawley says that during 
his 10 years’ connection with this depart- 
ment he has never seen a display of higher 
quality. It was almost impossible to find 
a wormy apple or pear and the fruit was 
also remarkably free from scab and other 
fungous diseases. In addition to this all 
the fruit was well colored, showing that in 
spite of the unfavorable conditions the 
fruit growers of New York have had a 
very successful season. The average size 
of the apples were larger than ever before 
and with one exception the largest apple 
ever exhibited at the New York state fair 
was on the table. This one weighed 34 
ounces. Several years ago one was shown 
which weighed 35 oz. A remark by Francis 
Peck, one of the oldest exhibitors from 
Canada, indicates the trend of modern or- 
charding. He used to come with fruit 
from Canada and take a large share of the 
prizes. This year he was not nearly so 
fortunate, and stated that he would either 
have to go to spraying or quit coming to 
the New York state fair. 

The exhibit made by the western N Y¥ 
hort soc was very large, aggregating 1201 
plates. This took the first prize for the 
largest and best collection of fruit grown 
in the state by any society or organization. 






FARM FESTIVALS 





The collection contained 147 varieties of 
apples, 7 of crabs, 85 of pears, 35 of plums, 
63 of grapes, 9 of peaches and 2 of quinces. 
The show made by the eastern N Y hort 
soc was also good and took second prize. 
“he very excellent exhibit made by the 
Geneva exper sta contained 709 plates. In 
this same building the station also showed 
a small collection of cheeses. 

S. D. Willard of Geneva showed the best 
collection of plums and took the majority 
of the premiums. In grapes, C. C. Corby 
of Montclair, N J, and P. Worden of Fay- 
etteville, N Y, had excellent exhibits and 
took about an equal number of prizes. In 
pears, Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester 
easily led. The best peach display was 
made by Clayton C. Field of Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Canada. There were so many 
excellent exhibits of apples that no one 
man stood prominently above all the others. 
The leading exhibitors of apples are Grant 
Hitchings of Onondaga, Luther Colmer and 
J. B. Colmer & Son, both of Hiltom, Francis 
Peck of Alvary, Can, O. S. Jaques of Lock- 
port, C. H. Darrow & Co of Geneva, M. S. 
Pierson of Seneca Castle, W. Palmer of 
Grooms, E. Van Allen of Delmar, H. S. 
Wiley of Cayuga, J. E. Rice of York- 
town, B. D. Van Buren of Stockport,*J. T. 
Roberts of Syracuse, C. L. Parker of Onon- 
daga, Robert Dunlay of Fayetteville, W. H. 
Pillow of Reeds Corners and Smiths & 
Powell of Syracuse. A very nice exhibit 
of hothouse grapes was made by Mrs Pat- 
rick Barry of Rochester. 


VEGETABLES OF HIGH QUALITY. 


Very few could complain of the quality of 
the vegetable exhibit, but it was not as 
large as usual. This was due of course to 
the drouth, especially damaging to market 
gardeners and fruit growers of all kinds. 
In some sections the gardens were almost 
ruined, but in spite of this there was a good 
showing in all departments, and Supt Mc- 
Cann, while he regretted the smallness of 
the exhibit, was _very well pleased with the 
quality. Grains and honey which come un- 
der the farm produce department, were well 
represented and of high quality. There was 
considerable competition for the $87.50 in 
prizes offered for the best collection of veg- 
etables grown by the exhibitor—quality and 
not quantity being the determining feature. 
Six entries were made in this class. J. C. 
Howard of Rochester was awarded the first 
prize of 50. E. Van Allen of Delmar took 
the second, 25, while J. E. Murphy of Clock- 
ville took third, 12.50. Mr Van Allen’s ex- 
hibit also took the first prize of 20 offered by 
W. A. Burpee & Co of Phila for best collec- 
tion of vegetables grown from Burpee’s 
seeds. These big vegetable exhibits are 
features of the N Y state fair and are al- 
ways exceedingly instructive. Other cred- 
itable vegetable exhibits were made by W. 
H. Pillow, A, Donald of Elmira, O, N. Lin- 
coln of Newark, C. Coolidge of Phelps, W. 
A, Shafer of Oneonta, George C. Chase of 
Bennetsburg, Glendale farm of Glendale 
Falls and W. R. Dunlap of Fayetteville. In 
wheat, M. F. Pierson, O. M. Lincoln, C. Coo- 
iidge and J. C. Howard took prizes. The 
same men also took premiums in rye, bar- 
ley, millet and ensilage corn. John Mc- 
Cann, Mr Pierson, R. F. Seeley and Francis 
Peck took the first premiums on oats. In 
corn, R. G. King of La Fayette, Mr Phelps, 
Mr Coolidge and Mr McCann took first pre- 
miums. On early sweet corn the first prize 
was taken by Charles Snaffer of East Onon- 
daga, and in late sweet corn A, Donald took 
first. 

For the first time in the history of N Y 
fair, a special prize was offered for the best 
collection of ear corn, 10 ears in each va- 
riety. There were two entries, the first 
prize being taken by N. F. Pierson with an 
excellent collection of flint and dent varie- 
ties and also a good showing of popcorn. 
H. A. Lamphere of Reedsport took the sec- 
ond premium. These exhibits were exam- 
ined with a great deal of interest. 

There were seven entries in the honey de- 
partment, all of which made _ creditable 
showings. The collection consisted of comb 
honey, extracted honey, beeswax, frames 
containing bees, etc. E. H. Perry of So 
Bristol took two first prizes. Mary E. Mills 
of Fairmount took two first and two sec- 
ond; J. W. Pierson of Union Springs took 
one first and four second; C. L. Parker of 
Onondaga took one first and two second; 
I. F. House, Camillus, took three first and 
one second; R. R. Knapp of Cortland took 
one second. 

The showing in the floral department was 
elaborate, almost every variety of green- 
house and garden flowers grown in New 
York being on exhibition. One of the big- 
gest and best exhibits was made by James 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, ~~ or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be recetved x 4 to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the Re BS, Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR ” will not te accepted at the above 
rate, but will be a at the regular Pane - sixty cents 


“per line gach insertion, to go on another 


All advertisements will be set in pearl type, “thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge o one. 
The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








POULTRY. 


WIFTY Barred Plymouth Pest Pullets and Cockerel: le 
breed. $land $150. J. F. GLOSSER, Paoli, Pa. aes 





OULTRY, is and Produce sold ‘on  ~ cee Highest 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARRED Rgek Hens. Dollar each. 


JO 
Paw. HN EKE, Seneca 





LIVE STOCK. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert atid Combination, for sale—6 cow 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa Pa. adel 





\ 7 ANTED—A registered Durham bell quit. ARCHIBALD 
MORSE, Jewett, Greene Co., New York 


SEEDS. 





Ore ay Hyacinths will make graceful, fragrant flowers 
for Christmas; no others will. 5 beautiful colors. Vaughan’s 


Christmas Bouquet Hyacinths tor immediate ping. 5 cents 
each, prepaid. ‘Merit’ Collection, to introduce Vaugnan’s bulbs, 
10 best, eaen different, 25 cents prepaid. Beautiful Catalogue of 


winter house plants free with every order. One bulb free for name 
of bulb-buying friend. VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 8456 Kan- 
dolph St., Chicago, and 14 Barclay St., New York. 


DOGS. 


-75Peagie and Rabbit Hounds, 2 to 3 years old, thorought 
é broken, will take trail and keep it until rabbit is shotor holed. 
7» American Fox-hounds (Shaner's strain), 2to 4 years old, fine 
ear, good voice, and know how to hunt foxes. lease mention 
paper. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers Hotel. West Chester, Pa. 


I OGS fortale. Sporting. Farm and Pet Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 
eared and Belgian Hares. 8S+nd stam for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box L, Bower's Station, Berks Co.,,Penna. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











OR SALE—First-class cold process stereotype outfit. Used on 
one of the oe tomy papers in the country. Will be sold at 

a bargain. for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBL. IsHING CUu., Springfield, Mass. 


R SALE—Two wrought iron kettles, sx ons exch, _— 
z bars, furnace door. Good asnew. GEO.S sYuMs. Jr., A 
a. 


y E make the best Iron- Bucket for mich 
Write for prices. SANFORD & RICH 


V AGIC Lanterns wanted and exchange, 
4 HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address E. L. ODELL, 








stock in ene 
obart, N. ¥ 








j ANTED—Housekeeper by Farmer, 
Guilford Center, N. Y. 


7} OR SALE—American Evaporator, capacity 12 bushels. BING- 


LEY, Genesee, Penn. 


eas Plants installed. Advice free. GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


Sold Eggs & Birds. 


We have heard so many good words os 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 











turist that we were not much s a. 
the following letter was receiv: > it. 
I have been very much surprised at the 


cola received from two advertisements in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. “The sales of both eggs 
and birds have exceeded my capes. 
This letter is from C. Herbert Walling, 
Keyport, N. J 








Vick’s Sons of Rochester. P. R. Quinlan of 
Syracuse made a very elaborate showing 
of tropical plants. Other large exhibits 
were made by Bannister Bros of Syracuse 
and Charles Bechstedt of Oswego. 


A FAIR SHOW IN THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


While an enthusiastic dairyman might 
find fault with the dairy exhibit, it was 
quite large, and, according to judges, good 
in quality. There were over 200 cheeses 
shown, and the 40 entries of butter aggre- 
gated a large number of packages. The 
dairy supply house people were on hand as 
usual with excellent exhibits of dairy ma- 
chinery. As usual, the Farm Machine Co 
of Bellows Falls, Vt, had a full showing of 
their separators, butter workers, etc, as did 
also the De Laval Co of New York, L. H. 
Reed of Philadelphia and the Moseley & 
Stoddard Mfg Co of Rutland, Vt. F. B. 
Fargo & Co of Lake Mills, Wis, showed 
their combined churn .and butter workers. 
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Good exhibfts were also made by the Hunt 
Mfg Co of Newark, the Thatcher butter 
color of Potsdam, N Y, the Worcester salt 
people, Smith & Lee Co of Canastota, L. R. 
Lewis of Cortland, and the Creamery Pack- 
age Co of Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


The domestic building was devoted large- 
ly to the display of manufactures from 
Syracuse and vicinity, which was very 
creditable. Particularly was this true of 
the manufactures of stove and household 
furniture. In this building also was the 
art display, and, although small, was quite 
creditable. 
pied by the exhibit of kitchen products and 
all kinds of fancywork. This latter depart- 
ment was well filled and up to the standard, 

MORE EXHIBITORS OF MACHINERY. 


In addition to the list of exhibitors given 
in our issue of Sept 9, are the following: 
Poultry appliances, E. C. Stearns & Co of 
Syracuse, E. W. Andrews Incubator Co of 
Elmira, Cyphers Incubator Co of Wayland, 
and Star Incubator Co of Bound Brook, N J. 
Carriages, Parry Mfg Co of Indianapolis. 
Ind, Fulten Mfg Co of Fulton, J. J. Beal & 
Son, Jonesville, Mich. General farm imple- 
ments, Buffalo Pitts Co of Salem, O, Bing- 
hamton Gas Engine Co of Phelps, Crown 
grain drill, also of Phelps, Burlington Fence 
Co of Burlington, Ia, Bateman Mfg Co of 
Grenloch, N J, Akron Cultivator Co, Akron, 
Oo, S. L. Allen & Co of Philadelphia, Gale 
Harrow Co of Detroit, Ohio Cultivator Co of 
Bellevue, O, Eureka Mfg Co of Utica, Whit- 
man Barnes Mfg Co of Syracuse. 

WINNERS O® STOCK PRIZES. 


In the cattle division, Shorthorn prizes 
were taken by the famous herd of cattle 
bred and developed by Aaron Barber of 
Avon, but now owned by W. A. Boland. 
[See our frontispiece.] Mr Boland is a New 
York banker who owns a country home in 
Grass Lake, Mich. He has purchased this 
famous herd and will send it under the di- 
rection of his herdsman, William Hunter, to 
Grass Lake, where it will be further devel- 
oped and seen as usual at the autumn 
fairs. Mr Barber will probably begin to 
develop another herd in a year or two. Ex- 
cellent pictures of these famous cattle have 
been taken for American Agriculturist and 
will appear from time to time. In Aber- 
deen-Angus, Thomas Mattison, Jr, of So 
Charleston, O, took the majority of first 
premiums, while James Blair of Hartstown, 
Pa, took first on aged cow and first on 
championship cow of any age. In Here- 
fords the premiums were mainly divided 
between Clem Graves of Bunker Hill, Ind, 
and F. A. Nave of Attica, Ind, Mr Graves 
securing the greater number of first prizes. 
The dairy breeds were best represented and 
in this class the competition was the great- 
est. In Holstein-Friesians first prizes were 
taken by W. A. Matterson of Utica, F. B. 
Knowles of Worcester, Mass, A. A, Cortel- 
you of Neshanic, N J. In Jerseys and 
Brown Swiss, McLaury Bros of Portland- 
ville took the majority of first prizes. The 
herds owned by this firm were of excep- 
tional quality. Other prize winners in the 
Jersey class were George W. Sisson, Jr, of 
Potsdam, E. W. Mosher of Aurora, A. H. 
Cooley of Little Brook. 

J. O. Magie & Sons of Elizabeth, N J, J. S. 
Converse & Co of Woodville, L. Huffstater 
of Sandy Creek, «~~. H. Bell of Rome and 
E. H. & C. H. Barney of Milton exhibited 
Ayrshire cattle. In Red Polls, the ribbons 
were divided between Frank Hartline of 
Strasburg, O, and L. Mitchell of Pulaski, 
N Y, these being the only two herds com- 
peting. The cattle were of excellent qual- 
ity. Guernseys were shown by James For- 
syth of Owego and I. M. Nutting of Wood- 
ville. The majority of the premiums were 
taken by Mr Forsyth. C. E. Colburn of 
Portlandville showed the only herd of 
French Canadian eattle, and of course took 
the prize. Frank D. Edson of Portlandville 
showed the only herd of Dutch Belted cat- 
tle and consequently took the prize. 

Hogs were fairly well represented, Ches- 
ter Whites probably being the most numer- 
ous. In this class leading prize winners 
were W. A. Alexander of Scipioville, W. P. 
Rupert & Son of Seneca, Amos Mosher & 
Son of Mapleton and George Ellis of Ark- 
port, and Harvey & Dempsey of Bloomdale, 
Ind. and F. B. Stewart of Espyville, Pa. L. 
F. Doolittle of Onondaga, R. D. Button & 
Son of Cottons, E, G. Van Lieu of Fleming 
took the prizes in Cheshires, In Poland 
Chinas the principal prize was taken by F. 
B. Stewart. R. F. Seeley of Waterloo and 
J. M. Searsburg, W. N. Benninger of Ben- 
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One part of the hall was occu-. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ningers, Pa, B. A. Wyckoff of Fleming, E. 
Campbell of Pittsfield, O, and W. A. Alex- 
ander showed Duroc-Jerseys. In Small 
Yorkshires B,. F. Stewart took a number of 
the first prizes. Other prize winners in 
this class were James Blair of Hartstown, 
Pa, and Frank A, Van Ness of Baldwins- 
ville. The showing of Berkshires was 
small, the principal exhibit being made by 
Homer Bros of Greenville, Pa, Thomas W. 
Jones of Van Buren and William Lindsay 
& Son of Elizabeth, N J. L J Doolittle, 
William Lindsay, R. D. Butter & Son and 
James Seeley showed Essex. : 

In the horse barns the display was not 
large in spite of the fact that special pre- 
miums had been offered for the horse show. 
It was a good beginning, however, and with 
the continued revival of horse interests will 
undoubtedly in time become a very attract- 
ive feature of the fair. Horses have been 
a drug on the market for so long that there 
was but little satisfaction in showing them 
and as a consequence this part of the live- 
stock exhibit has been neglected. Many 
Shetland ponies were exhibited by the 
breeders named last week. Prizes in Cleve- 
land Bays were won by R. M. Sharra, Os- 
wego, -George,I. Brown of Eibridge and W. 
S. Brown of Elbridge. In standard bred 
stock, the Village farm of East Aurora took 
most of the first prizes. Skiff Bros and 
Smiths & Powell of Syracuse took the lead- 
ing prizes in heavy horses. In Hackneys, 
Averill & Gregory won all the prizes. 

Little need be added to the mention made 
of the poultry department in our last is- 
sue. The prizes -were pretty evenly dis- 
tributed among the large exhibitors, and 
everything was satisfactory. The poultry 
exhibit was one of the best ever made at 
the N Y state fair. Among the geese, noth- 
ing attracted more attention than a couple 
of pairs of Egyptians shown by the Belmont 
farm of Newark, Del, and W. B. Sherry of 
Stony Brook. These were a decided novel- 
ty. Supt T. F. McGrew deserves great 
credit for the splendid management in the 
poultry building. The same may be said of 
all the departments. 
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NEW YORK. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Sept 9-One of 
the most disastrous drouths ever known in 
this vicinity has prevailed in the south part 
of the towm Corn is being cut, the 
stalks having the appearance of suffering 
from heavy frost. The bean crop is being 
harvested in good condition. Farmers are 
busy plowing for wheat, although it 
is almost impossible to get the ground in 
proper shape for sowing. The threshing 
season is nearly ended, and cutting ensilag= 
for the silo is now in order. Silos will be 





built on the Charles Kendall farm, 
and the Hooker farm, managed by 
George Williams & Son. On the lat- 


ter farm are kept about 17 cows, the milk 
being taken each morning to the creamery 
in Leroy. Pastures have dried to such an 
«xter.t that many are feeding stock at the 
barn. The supply of water in many in- 
stances has failed and stock is driven to 
water at some stagnant pool, Orchards are 
showing the effects of dry weather, the 
leaves turning yellow and dropping. The 
apple crop will be about 75 per cent of last 
year and promises to be of excellent quality. 
But little buckwheat was sown and this, 
owing to drouth, is not filling. Butter is 
getting. scarce, Potatoes will be a failure 
here, while in surrounding towns, where 
rains has been plentiful, the crop is said to 
be good. About the usual acreage of cab- 
bage was set; the plants are looking well 
with an outlook for a full yield. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 11—It has 
been dry since April 1, so dry that crops of 
any kind could not grow. Hay is about 
half a crop, and some are beginning to feed 
now, as pastures are so dry and crisp the 
flow of milk is reduced about half. Those 
who have sowed corn are well off. Corn is 
very poor. Buckwheat is drying up and 
can hardly fill well. Potatoes must be very 
light, the earth in the hill is as dry as an 
ash heap. The honey crop in this section 
is a failure. E. A. Sturtevant has had 
swarms stare and die on the _ stand. 
Streams, wells and springs drying up and 
stock suffering. S. E. Brayton has put ina 
drilled well. He drilled down 70 feet into 
the rock, and found 30 feet of water. He 
wanted to go deeper, but broke off his drill, 
40 feet left in the rock, which he could not 
get out. A new drill costing $100 was 
bought and a new well sunk. Some are 





cutting bushes, others patching old build- 
ings. J. H. Brayton has his new barn com- 
pleted. Very little rye will be sown. For- 
est fires are doing much damage in some lo- 
calities. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Sept 9—The great 
drouth up to Aug 27 had a _ bad effect 
upon vegetation. Cows are losing flesh and 
many are feeding hay and grain, and will 
now begin feeding sweet corn fodder, .as 
there is a large acreage through most of 
the county for canning. The yield. of sweet 
and yellow corn is estimated to be about 
half of the usual crop. Canners report 
many fields on gravelly soil not worth pick- 
ing. Potatoes have suffered badly, there 
being but few in the hill, and those of un- 
der size. The white grub is eating badly 
on sod land. The hay crop can be placed 
as an average one. Oats are a much bet- 
ter crop than in the past two years; thresh- 
ers report the yield a third above last year, 
many yielding from 50 to 60 bu per acre. 


Bristol Center, Ontario Co, Sept 11—The 
hay crop this year was quite uneven, some 
meadows producing well, while others were 
very light. On the whole hay is light. 
Wheat was a good crop on _ favorable 
ground, Some oats are short in straw. Corn 
on favorable land is good. Potatoes will 
be an unusually light crop; many farmers 
are buying potatoes now. Beans will not 
yield half a crop. One man says he will 
have no beans and another thinks he will 
cure his for fodder. Blight has struck some. 
On the same vines are full grown pods and 
very small pods turning yellow. The 
situation is very discouraging. The honey 
crop is the smallest in years. Many 
bees died last winter. The Honeoye 
cheese factory is giving such good 
results that the plan of building one 
at Vincent is being agitated. One com- 
pany has offered to furnish the necessary 
apparatus for capacity of 200 cows for $300. 
It would be economy to use some land now 
devoted to grain for pasture for this line 
of business.—[M. G. G. 

Albany, Albany Co, Sept 12—The season 
has not been the most favorable one for the 
farmers, gardeners and fruit growers in Al- 
bany Co. Early there was considerable rain 
which kept back planting. This was fol- 
lowed by seasonable weather which lasted 
until farm crops were well started. Before 
full development was possible, however, a 
rather severe drouth set in, which is even 
yet but partially broken. This shortened 
most crops except those on ground that was 
subsoiled. While but little of this kind of 
preparation was made, the results in the 
sandy clay of the eounty is so favorable 
that the practice ought to be more com- 
mon. On the farm of Ed Van Allen, a 
few miles south of Albany, is a plot of car- 
rots on land subsoiled to the depth of about 
two feet. The growth is strong and vigor- 
ous, the roots going deep after the mois- 
ture. The vegetables are so superior to 
other plants on land not subsoiled that Mr 
Van Allen is convinced that subsoiling pays 
during a season when drouths occur. The 
market gardeners who supply the city of 
Albany complain of loss from tomato rot, 
which they say is much more prevalent 
than usual, and from the cabbage worm. 
The application of powdered pyrethrum 
seems to be the only means of holding them 
in check. 


The Hoosick Falls Fair—The‘second an- 


nual fair of the Hoosick Falls park asso- 
ciation was a success. In the horse de- 
Tartment James Hatton of New Scotland 
was judge. The winners follow: Trotting 
bred stallion, James Marshall of Hoosick 


Falls; filly or gelding, three years old, 
Walter A. Wood, Jr; brood mare, Nathan 
Case of Fairview farm. In the roadster 


class, mare or gelding, Martin Brazill re- 
ceived first. J. .B. V. Quackenbush took 
first on matched pairs. The cattle depart- 
ment was looked after by Jay Cottrell. 
Jonathan Hoag of Pittstown showed his 
Devons; Cottrell Bros, Shorthorns; John 
James of White Creek, Shorthorns; Harri- 
son Webster of Hoosick Falls and Walter 
Rudd of Hoosick, Jerseys; F. B. Buckley 
of Valley Falls, Guernseys and Aberdeen 
Angus. Mr Buckley’s herd was headed by 
Safe Anchor. There was a herd of 13 
French bulls exhibited by Charles Abell of 
Esperance. The dog*department was look- 
ed after by Supt C. W. Smith, and the 
classes were well filled. Of sheep there 
was a fine show, looked after by the able 
and efficient flockmaster, Crocker Chap- 
man of Hoosick Falls. Flocks of Delaine 











wére shown by George Ostrander of Hoo- 
sick Falls, H. D. C. Osburn of West Hoo- 


sick and Cottrell Bros. Henry Perry of 
Eagle Bridge showed the smooth-bodied 
Delaine Merino, of which he 1s a noted 
breeder. Southdowns were shown by Cot- 
trell Bros, Dorsets by. James C. Colgate of 
Bennington, Vt, and Hampshires by Jona- 
than Hoag & Son. George Hills showed 
Southdowns. This was an exceptionally 
fine flock. Sherman Baker and Sherwood 
Haswell showed some fine high grade 
sheep. Farm products were very good. 


MARYLAND. 





The Baltimore County Fair—The 2ist 
annual fair of the Baltimore county agri- 
cultural society at Timonium, Aug 30-Sept 
2, was marked-by a large attendance. 'Bhe 
exhibits as a whole were very good. The 
cattle pens were filled with some very fine 
cattle. Herd prize for the finest herd of 
cows and bulls, was awarded to Albert 
Mays of Glencoe. He also secured first 
prize for the best calf, and several other 
firsts and seconds. The Filston farm re- 
ceived a number of firsts. The Meadow- 
vale dairy farm, near Lutherville, owned by 
Harry A. Parr, received six firsts and three 
seconds, and one herd prize on _ grades. 
There was a splendid exhibition of hogs. 
The poultry department had some choice 
birds, but was not as well filled as st year, 
All of the hall exhibits were good and the 
horse department was especially well filled 
with choice stock. 





The Hop Situation in England. 





English area under hops last year was 
officially stated at 49,735 aeres. Some esti- 
mators give it this year at 53,000 acres, but 
my information does not lead me to expect 
so large an increase; there will be increase 
in a few districts which will be balanced 
by reductions elsewhere, so that I do not 
look for any substantial increase on the 
whole and am disposed to fix our area ap- 
proximately at 50,000 acres. 

The yield per acre, and therefore the total 
yield, cannot yet be decided with any cer- 
tainty. Our average for the last 11 years 
is given by the board of agriculture at 7.7 
ewts (112 lbs each) per acre. During this 
period the highest average was in 1894 
when the crop was returned at 10.7 cwts. It 
is fairly certain that we shall largely ex- 
ceed the average of 7.7 cwts, but although 
many estimators reckon that we shall have 
a record crop I am not disposed to go so 
far, ani think that if we reach 10 cwts per 
acre it is quite as high as we shall go. It 
is open to question whether this figure will 
be attained, as we have had so long and 
persistent a spell of extreme hot weather 
without rain, and this must hinder the de- 
velopment of the cones, so that despite the 
very promising appearances that are gen- 
eral at present the crop will probably come 
down much lighter than has been hitherto 
anticipated. The districts with deep, cool 
soils will not be much affected by the 
drouth, but there is a large proportion of 
shallow light land which will feel it se- 
verely. Already symptoms of this are 
manifest and the estimates of a month ago 
are being modified considerably. Should 
the climatic conditions now prevailing con- 
tinue till the picking time it is not im- 
probable that the total crop will come un- 
der 500,000 cwts, and it is hardly possible 
that this figure can under any circum- 
stances be exceeded. 

The general run of quality is expected to 
be superior to that of recent years, but 
this point will of course be affected by the 
weather of the next fortnight or three 
weeks, as, unless we get a good downfall 
of rain, the development of the ‘‘condition’”’ 
of the growing hops will be naturally 
checked. The later hops under these con- 
ditions must be small and the percentage 
of lupulin will be diminished in proportion. 

As representing the interests of the 
growers I should be inclined to find in the 
situation no justification for any reduction 
from current rates when the new market 
opens. Considering the acknowledged 
scarcity of stocks, there will not be nearly 
sufficient in the largest crop we can grow 
to supply the needs of brewers during the 
coming year, and if it were not for the 
probability of usual importations, an abso- 
lute famine would be possible. But the 
buyers take a different view and are seek- 
ing to alarm the planters by the probability 
of a large native yield added to excessive 
imports, and are thus endeavoring to 
“bear” the future market. The actual re- 
sult will much depend on the attitude as- 





AMONG THE FARMERA& 


sumed by the growers themselves, and un- 
fortunately too many of them are more or 
less under such obligations to the factors 
that they cannot come into the market with 
independence. One element that may tell 
against the maintenance of values is the 
too early ripening of the early sorts, which 
are now being picked. Their introduction 
to the buyers before the trade is ready for 
them will probably cause them to be sold 
at low prices and thus a bad precedent be 
established. But on the whole, there is 
nothing in sight which should depress the 
market to any important extent, and I am 
therefore hoping to see our prices estab- 
lished at something like £7 (30c per lb) for 
choice sorts, with the ‘others in like pro- 
portion. At such rates, with the crop we 
have reason tc anticipate, our planters 
would do well.—[Thomas Ironmonger, Sec’y 
Nat’l Ass’n of English Hop Growers. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
At New York, very few sales are re- 


ported either in the city or at primary 
points, and news as to the market and of 
the crop is mainly lacking. Buyers, for the 
most part, are content to wait until condi- 
tions are more settled before endeavoring 
to make extensive purchases, and grow- 
ers seem generally inclined to hold on to 
their crops and find out the true state 
of the market. The few lots of old: hops 
remaining are not of such quality to com- 
mand high prices and current quotations 
scarcely show the true state of the market. 


Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry firm. 
Chickens 11@12c p lb 1 w, 12@138c da w, 
broilers 19@21ic d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 
13@15c d w, ducks and geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@ 
lic d w, fresh eggs 19@20c p dz. Corn 38@ 
40c p bu, oats 31@34c, bran $15@16 p ton, 
middlings 16@17 50, cottonseed meal 22 50, 
loose hay 10@15, baled 12@14, oat straw 
4 50@5, rye 6 50@7 50. Potatoes 1 50 p bbl, 
red onions 65@70c p bu, yellow: 70@T5c, 
green corn 30@40c p 100, tomatoes 15@25c p 
bu, celery 90c@1 p dz bchs, cabbage 2 p 100. 

At Watertown, dressed fowls 10c p Ib, 
live 8c, veals 54%4@6c 1 w, 8% @9c d w, dress- 
ed beef $5@6 50 p 100 lbs, pork 4 50@6, fresh 
eggs 15@16c p dz, hay 8@11 p ton, oat straw 
4@5, corn 40c p bu, oats 25@30c. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 
35@40c, cabbage $3@4 p 100, marrow squash 
1@1 25 p bbl, apples 1 25@2 p bbl, pears 1 75 
@3. Fresh eggs 16@1i7c p dz, dressed tur- 
keys 12@13c p lb, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 9% 
@10c. Ch timothy hay, baled 13 50@14 p 
ton, pressed 12@13, rye straw 8@9. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 1€%@l7c p dz, dressed chickens 
13@14c p lb, potatoes 43@48c p bu, onions 
45@50c, apples $1 75@2 p bbl, ch timothy 
hay 15 p ton, rye straw 11@11 50. 

; MARYLAND—At Baltimore, vegetables 
in ample supply. White potatoes 40@45c p 
bu, onions 40@45c, cabbage $1 50@3 p 100, 
peaches 65c@1 10 p bskt, apples 1@2 p bbl. 
Fresh’ eggs 16@17c p dz, live poultry, spring 
chickens lle p lb, fowls llc, No 1 timothy 
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hay 13@13 50 p ton, clover, mixed 11 50@12, 
straight rye straw 10, tangled rye 7 50@8, 
wheat and oat 6@7 50. ; 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





New YorK—Tobacco from the southern 
part of the state has been in great demand, 
the sweated crops, which long ago 
passed from growers’ hands, as well as the 
new crop. In fact, but little of the ’99 crop 
is now owned by growers in the Big Flats 
sections if all reports about the numerous 
sales are true. Prices have ruled high and 
quite satisfactory.—In the Onondaga sec- 
tion late tobacco is coming on famously 
and if frosts hold off until Oct 1 a bumper 
crop and of fine quality will be secured, 
in spite of the long summer drouth. The 
quality will hardly be as good as last 
year’s crop, or the leaf as heavy, but it 
will all be good serviceable leaf. No sales 
of the growing crop are reported, although 
packers keep up a constant riding. 

InN OTHER SEcTIONS—In the _ section 
around Hatfield, Mass, where 2000 a are 
raised, packers began buying Sept 6 and 
made things fly for a time. Im some dis- 
tricts everything was cleaned out and 
some lots went at fancy prices. The buy- 
ers were old established houses that buy 
leaf there every year.— ‘+uying also began 
in Vernon Co, Wis, about Sept 1, and things 
kept moving lively for a time; prices are 
reported as fully up to those of any previ- 
ous year. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 11—The market +to- 
day presented a quiet appearance, as buy- 
ers declined to pay higher prices than last 
week, Nobody was inclined to hold over 
and as a consequence the total sales make 
a good showing. There is very good feel- 
ing among dairymen, as the price is 44c 
better than it was a year ago, 24%c better 
than two years ago, and 2c better than 
three years ago. The country is still ex- 
ceedingly dry, although some factories have 
gained a little in milk during the past 
week. The make is off on an average 
one-half, Cheese is sold down to Aug 22, 
leaving about a week of that month yet 
to be marketed. Four or five lots of large 
colored were sold on the curb after regular 
transactions at 11%4c. 

Sales of the day were as follows: Large 
colored 4415 bxs at llc, large white 1050 at 
10%c, 560 at 1lc; small white, 180 at 10%c, 
235 at llc, 585 at 114%4c; small colored, 980 at 
lic, 1520 at 11%c. Total 9525 bxs against 
5578 last year and 9516 two years ago. Sales 
of creamery butter were 10 pkgs at 21%c, 
18 at 22c and 89 at 23c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large col- 
ored 756 bxs at llc; large white 62 at 10%c, 
48 at 10%c, 48 at 11lc; small white and col- 
cred 4092 at llc, 187 at p t. Total 5193 bxs. 
Dairy butter sold at 2lc, creamery 22c. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, prices hold ag noted a 


week ago, average surplus $1.29 per can 
of 40 qts, exchange 2%c p qt. 




















THE MODERATE PRICE 


of Waltham Watches has placed within 

the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a lifetime. 
A watch movement particularly 
recommended is the “R/VERS/DE.” 

For sale by all retail jewelers 


in any quality of case desired. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


‘American Wa.LtHam Watcx Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 














prices. 





The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 acres in nursery stock—shade trees, 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit plants, in 
fact anything you can ask for, Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 


We are 


Write to-day. 
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NEW JERSEY. 





Gloucester Co—Recent rains have helped 
young clover. The prospect for clover an- 
other year is not very promising as yet. 
There is a light crop of sweet potatoes so 
far. Corn is ripening very fast. Some are 
cutting it up. The crop promises fair. 
Wheat is being threshed and turning out 
light in this section. Cantaloupes were a 
good crop, but prices very low. Early Irish 
potato crop light and prices low. As a 
whole it is not a.good season in Glouces- 
ter county. 


In Sussex Co, crops are generally in 
good condition and a hopeful feeling pre- 
vails among the farmers. At Sussex, John 
W. Crane is sowing a large area of Rus- 
sian Prolific wheat. Corn is everywhere a 
good crop and Frank Mealaugh has a 
whole field that averages 11% ft in hight. 
Apples are two-thirds of a crop. Pasture 
keeps very good, and a lot of milk is made 
through here for the Jersey City and New 
York markets. There is much interest in 
the Five States milk producers’ union.—— 
Mr Pease, general agent of the American 
Agriculturist, is adding many new sub- 
scribers to your already large list. In- 
deed, there is hardly a farmer worthy of 
the name all through this section who is 
not a subscriber to and admirer of your 
paper. They are particularly pleased with 
its crop reports, market news, etc, and the 
interest taken in the milk question. Our 
farmers have come to look upon “old, re- 
liable A A” as their attorney, who is con- 
stantly studying how to foster their inter- 
ests. We farmers are so scattered and dis- 
united that we need just such a powerful 
advocate as the American Agriculturist. 


Landis, Cumberland Co, Sept 11—There 


is plenty of good feed and _ everything 
looks as green as in spring. Corn is being 
cut. Fodder keeps green and fresh. The 
apple crop is the largest for years, mostly 
summer and fall varieties. There have 
been good shipments of Bartlett pears, 
large and free from rust. Between 100 and 
150 bbls of peppers are shipped daily, 
bringing in New York, sweet variety 75c 
per bbl, red $1.25. Few sweet potatoes are 
shipped, most of them go into storage. 
They are turning out well this year. They 
are selling for home trade at 40 to 50c per 
basket. Everywhere good catches of crim- 
son clover are noticed. Millet very nice 
and some farmers are cutting. In most 
cases late potatoes are a failure. Eggs 18c 
rer doz, chickens 10 to 12c per lb, old hens 
9c per Ib. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Coming Fair at Hughesville—The 29th 
annual fair of the Muncy valley farmers’ 
club will be held at Hughesville, Sept 19- 
22, with every promise of being a grand 
success. This fair has always been one 
of the events of the year in Lycoming Co, 
and is liberally supported. The object of the 
society is to foster and improve agriculture, 
horticulture and the domestic arts, and with 
this end in view the premium list has been 
carefully revised and enlarged to attract 
the best exhibitors in the county. Horse 
racing will be a feature on three days. 


ONTARIO, 





id 
Canada’s Industrial Exposition was 


brought to a successful close at Toronto 
Saturday of last week. The attendance 
was large, the displays highly interesting 
and instructive and the various agricul- 
tural departments well represented. The 
exhibits in live stdéck, horticulture and 
dairying were particularly excellent, al- 
though those with butter and cheese com- 
plained that accommodations were poor. 
The exhibits of swine were perhaps a half 
greater than last year and the character 
very creditable to the breeding interests. 
A capital lot of beef cattle were shown, 
and it is fair to presume the stimulus af- 
forded by the exhibit will do something 
toward further increasing the attention 
given this important industry in Ontario, 
especially so far as quality is concerned. 
Much regret is shown at the resignation of 
F. W. Hodson from his position as secre- 
tary of the live stock ass’ns, also as direc- 
tor of farmers’ institutes. It is stated that 
in the future he will serve as live stock 
commissioner for Canada, probably with 
headquarters at Ottawa. 


«THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chieago....,.... ~.7014) “64 | 31%} 31 | 2194] 2014 
New York ...... 73 | 6844} .3784] .35%] 26 | .28 
Se — _ 41 39 31 31% 
I n, sichchins jiddin 69%) .64%%; 33 31 22 2 
St Louis.....-... 6814) .68 -30%G) 2914) .22%4) .2034 
Minneapolis ...| .6749| .62 2}: 21 214 
Doe once 8344} .80 4544] .43 _ _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn Oats 
SE -10% 28, 20% 
May........ 73% ‘29th ‘22 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8 AND CANADA. 











This week |Last week |One yr ago 
Wheat, bu,| 36,026,000 34,768,000 7,147,000 
eee 7,620,000 6,738,000 16,854,000 
aa 5,661,000 5,085,000 4,239,000 





At Chicago, more or less apathy has pre- 
vailed in wheat circles, prices remaining 
substantially steady -much of the time. 
Crop conditions are fully outlined in 
American Agriculturist’s report on another 
page, the publication of which was un- 
avoidably delayed one week. 

A narrow corn market must be recorded, 
prices held within a rut much of the time 
around 31%@32e p bu for Sept and 28%@29c 
for Dec. A good export demand exists, 
but lake freights are high, it now costing 
about 3%4c p bu, Chicago to Buffalo, mak- 
ing the through ocean rates rather firm. 

For a small affair, the oats market has 
shown relatively more animation and 
strength than other cereals. Sept ad- 
vanced about Ic to 214%c p bu, deferred de- 
liveries less change. 

Rye moved up fractionally at one time, 
under small receipts and a fair demand, 
market quiet throughout. No 2 cash 54@ 
55¢e p bu, Sept around 54%4c, Dec: 55dc. 

The recent firmness displayed in barley 
has continued under a good demand for all 
grades in spite of increasing offerings. Com- 
mon to thin varieties suitable for feed or 
export are quotable at 3544@36c p bu, choice 
malting 39@40c. 

Timothy seed rather quiet, 
neglected, Oct prime quotable around $2 40 
p ctl, sales by sample 2@2 40 for poor to 
good. Clover seed unsettled within a highér 
range on the basis of about $8 p ctl for 
prime new Oct delivery. 

At New York, generally quiet grain mar- 
kets the rule, prices without important 
change. No 2 wheat 73@73%c p-bu, flour dull 
end easy in tone, No 2 corn in store 374%@ 
28%c p bu, No 2 Jats 26@26%c, timothy seed 
easier, clover unchanged, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898} 1899] 1898] 1899] 1898 
Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. |$6.65|$5.70| $4.70|$3.95| $5.00| $4.50 
OS ea ae 6.25) 5.75) 4.90) 4.15) 5.25) 4.85 
ee 5.50} 4.85] 4.10) 5.00] 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.50; 4.60) 3.85) 4.85) 4.25 
Pittsburg ............ 550! 4.851 4.10! 4.50! 4.65 








At Chicago, interest continues in the cat- 
tle market, .nd in spite of a liberal move- 
ment to the country prices on choice beeves 
held up well. Few have arrived whichehad 
the quality to bring better than $6 40, sales 
to dressed beef operators and shippers be- 
ing largely at 6 25 downward to 4 85. The 
situation is much as outlined in our re- 
view a week ago. 

While the hog market is fairly active, 
more or less weakness has prevailed, sales- 
men experiencing difficulty in getting bet- 
ter than $4 60@4 70 for anything. In fact 
4 20@4 40 with many fairly good droves 
around 4 10@4 15. 

Sheep receipts continue liberal, the sup- 
ply for eight months ended Sept 1 slightly 
exceeding last year and substantially the 
greatest on record for the period indicated. 
Good to choice sheep and yearlings, in- 
cluding many from the far west, $4@4 50, 
fancy a premium, mixed lots and ewes 
2 75@3 85, good butcher lambs 5@6 25, fair 
lots, including feeders, 4 25@4 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand 


Monday of this week when 120 cars came 


futures © 


forward. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 75@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 520@550 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 410@490 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@5 00 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 350400 Bologna cows,phd, 8 00@i5 00 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 20 O(@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3005 00 Veal calves, 7 50X@8 00 

Hogs active, Monday’s receipts 35 double 
decks, medium weights selling at $4 75@. 
480, heavy 4 65@4 75, yorkers 4 60@4 75. 
The 15 cars sheep sold quickly at higher 
prices, largely 4@4 75, with lambs 4@6 10. 

At Buffalo, cattle market strong, Mon- 
day’s receipts 150 cars. Shipping steers 
$4 75@5 80, stockers and feeders 3 50@4 50. 
Hog receipts 80 cars, market strong, york- 
ers selling at 4 80@4 85, pigs 4 65@4 70, me- 
dium and heavy hogs 4 75@4 80. Monday’s 
sheep receipts 50 cars and market strong 
at 4 50@4 75, choice yearlings a premium; 
lambs bower at 5 90@6 25. Veal calves in 
good demand at 7 50@8. 

At New York, oeattle fairly steady, par- 
ticularly good beeves, these ruling firm and 
occasionally a shade higher, common steers 
slow, mixed butchers’ stock without change. 
Ordinary to choice steers $4 85@6 25, bulis 
and oxen 2 50@4 75, dry cows 2 25@3 75. 
Veal calves in usual good demand at 5 50 
@8 50 for poor to choice. Hogs selling at 
4 75@4 8. Sheep market without import- 
ant change, commen to prime 3 50@4 50, 
yearlings a premium, lambs 5 50@6 75. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





General firmness is shown in potatoes, 
although occasianal streaks of weakness 
occur following unusually large receipts. 
As a rule demand is fully equal to the of- 
ferings and all desirable grades of Irish 
potatoes are held with confidence. Poor 
lots are slow of sale and hard to move. 

A heavy crop of sweet potatoes through- 
out the middle south, early maturity 
and big movement and glutted mar- 
kets in the north have resulted in very 
low prices, leaving little profit for country 
dealers or farmers. City houses are los- 
ing money on contracts earlier made, the 
growers in such instances being the ones 
who are coming out whole. From $2 50@3 
per bbl for choice stock received in early 
Aug, prices dropped sharply, large quanti- 
ties selling as low as 1@1 50 per bbl. The 
crop in N J and the eastern shore gener- 
ally is estimated very much larger than a 
year ago. Late varieties will be put into 
cool storage in the hope that the market 
will recover before many weeks. Choice 
Jersey sweets are now selling in New York 
and Boston at 2@2 50 per bbl, common lots 
sharp discount. 

At New York, receipts ample, demand 
good. LI, east end, $1 62 p bbl, other L I 
1 25@1 50, Albany 1 25@1 37, N J 1@1 37, 


sweets 2@2 25 p bbl. 
THE APPLE SITUATION. 

The .condition of apple orchards has 
shown no.material change in tne past week 
or two, the frait developing rapidly in most 
of the commercial orchard belt in the U S 
and Canadian provinces. An exception 
must be made to this general statement so 
far as portions of the central west are con- 
cerned, where the extreme heat of the past 
week -undoubtedly caused some damage, 
particularly in portions of the Missouri val- 
ley. The mercury went to 100 deg or more, 
and in many instances winter apples were 
injured beyond recovery. It does not yet 
appear, however, that the damage has been 
sufficiently widespread to cause § material 
change in the ultimate harvest outcome. 

Nearly all the large distributing centers 
are amply supplied with green varieties of 





‘apples, which are of uncertain quality and 


therefore irregular in price. Choice sorts 
and fine red eating apples are compara- 
tively scarce, and meet a good demand at 
fully sustained quotations. Active trading 
in apples has not yet begun to any con- 
siderable extent, as the fruit now arriving 
is almost entirely soft, perishable and not 
suitable for storage purposes. The first 
shipment of the season has been made to 
Germany and a fair trade has begun with 
the English markets. Shipments from N 
Y to Liverpool, London and Glasgow for 
the week ending Sept 2 were -8315 bbis, 


* 7450 bbls during the corresponding week 


last year. At Liverpool, Gravensteins are 


quoted at $5 45, Kings 4 85@5 10, fall and 
summer varieties 2 40@4 60. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal, good 
fruit in demand. King $1 50@2 50 p_ bbl, 
Fall Pippin 1@1 50, Codling. 1@1 50, Hol- 
1 26@ 


land Pippin 1@1 50, Maiden Blush 








Gravenstein 1 25@2 25, 


1 75, 20-oz 1 25@2, 
Alexander 1 50@2 50, open heads 75c@1 25, 
windfalls 50@75c. 


At Boston, firm under light supply. 
Gravensteins $2 50@3 p bbl, 20-oz 1 75@2 25, 
Fall Pippins 1 75@2, Pound Sweets 2@2 25, 
Williams 2@3. 


~, ——————————— 
GENERAL TPARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which fhe produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 


At New York, market strong for choice. 
Marrow $1 57%@1 60 p bu, medium 1 40, 
pea 1 37%@1 40, red kidney 1 65@1 70, Cal 
limas 2 75@2 77%. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, quiet, without important 
change. Choice to fancy ’99 evaporated ap- 
ples 8%@8%c p lb, common to good 6@7%c, 
chops 2@2%c, cores and skims~ 1%@1%c. 
Evaporated ‘99 raspberries 11@11%c p Ib, 
sun-dried 10@1lc, blackberries 4@4%c, cher- 


ries 10c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal, mar- 
ket steady to firm. Nearby, fcy selected 
white 20@21ic p dz, mixed 19@20c, N Y and 
Pa, av best 18%c, western candled 17'%c. 
firsts 17%c, seconds 13%@l4c, dirties and 
checks $2 70@3 p 30-dz case. 


Fresh Fruits. 


The watermelon season is practically over 
and has not been altogether satisfactory 
from the standpoint of growers in the mid- 
dle south. Markets have been- frequently 
glutted, and this, taken with the perishable 
nature of the fruit, has meant big losses. 
According to figures presented by the N Y 
Commercial, total receipts in this market 
from June 1 to Sept 1 reached 4150 carloads, 
averaging 1200 melons to the car, an in- 
crease of about 150 cars over a year ago. 
First shipments from Fla, received in May, 
ranged 45@60c each, prices declined to $4@38 
per 100 in early Aug, subsequently recover- 
ing to 8@14 for good stock. Current receipts 
are largely from Va, Md, Del and N J. 


At New York, grapes in moderate sup- 
ply, peaches in demand, pears plentiful. 
Bartlett pears $2 50@4 p bbl, Sheldon 1 75 
@2Z, N J peaches 75c@1 50 p bskt, N Y 50c@ 
1, plums, Green Gage 25@30c p 8-lb bskt, 
Purple Egg 25@30c, Damson 20@25c, Dela- 
ware grapes 10@12c p 4-lb bskt, Niagara 8 
@10c, black 6@8c, Cape Cod cranberries 
4@5 p bbl, N J muskmelons 50c@1 p bbl, 
watermelons 8@16 p 100. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly active and steady. 
Cearse corn meal 73@74c p 100 lbs, brew- 
ers’ meal 85c, grits 90c, winter bran $15@ 
17 p ton, spring 14 75@15 25, middlings high- 
er at 16 50@20 50, linseed oil meal 24 50@25, 
rye feed 80@85c p 100 lbs, screenings 55@70c, 
cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal, demand 
moderate. Prime timothy hay 77%@80c p 
100 lbs, No 1 72@75c, clover mixed 55@65c, 
clover 40@50c, long rye straw 45@52%4c. 

Onions. 

At New York, fairly firm. Orange Co red 
85c@$1 p bag, white 1 25@2, yellow 75c@ 
1 25, N Y and western yellow 1 12@1 25 p 
bbl, red 75c@1, eastern white 2@2 50, red 
* 25, yellow 1 25@1 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is about equal to 
supply and prices rule steady tofirm. Fresh- 
killed iced turkeys 11@12c p lb, Phila chick- 
ens, large 16@18c, mixed 13@15c, fowls 11@ 
11%c, western lic. Live chickens 11@12c 
p lb, fowls lic, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese $1 
@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. °* 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal. Beets 
75c@$1 p 100 bchs, or 1 p bbi, carrots 1@1 25 
p bbl, cauliflower 1 50@3 50, cucumber 
pickles 75c@2 p 1000, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, 
green corn 50c@1 p 100, lima beans 60@75c 
p bag, red peppers 75c@1 p bbl, green 50@ 
65c, Hubbard squash 75c@1 p bbl, marrow 
40@60c, string beans 75c p bskt, tomatoes 
15@30c p bu-bx, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 

Wool. 


Firm as noted in another column. 
Commercial Agriculture. 


See 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY TlARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


That the butter situation is in healthy 
condition is evidenced by the steady course 
of prices at all market centers. New fea- 
tures there are few, the strength arising 
from decreased receipts and increased con- 
sumption. Active export demand during 
the summer has given relief to any serious 
accumulation which may have threatened, 
and while there is still a considerable 
amount of stock in cold storage houses, the 
supply of choice fresh butter is moderate 
and quickly taken upon arrival. Prices are 


held at full late range, holders generally 
showing confidence in the future of the 
market. 

New York State—At Albany, active on 


fine grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c 
p lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 20@21c.—At 
Rochester, Elgin cmy extra 22@23c, fine 21 
@22c, N ¥ ecmy 20@21ic, dairy 18@20c.—At 
Buffalo, strong. Fey western cmy prints 
22@22%4c, N Y and Pa 21@22c. dairy 18@1%9c, 
imt ecmy 15@lic.—At Watertown, ch dairy 
20c, fair to good 17@19c. 

At New York, receivers are quite closely 
sold up, and there is an undertone of firm- 
ness in the market. Western extra cmy 
22l¢c p ib, firsts 21@2144c, seconds 19@20%c, 
thirds 164%.@18c, N Y extra cmy 22@22%éc, 
firsts 204%.@21%c, thirds to seconds 16%@19c, 
N Y fcy dairy, half firkin tubs 20c, firsts 


18@19c, Welsh tubs 19c, western imt cmy 
16%@l1ic, factory 14@15%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 


firm under light offerings. Elgin and other 
western separator extra 22c p Ib, firsts 20@ 
2ic, seconds 17@19c, imt cmy 15@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 23c p Ib, prints 24c, dairy lic. 
—At Cincinnati, firm. Fcy Elgin cmy 22@ 
23c, Ohio cmy. fey separator 19@20c, gath- 
ered cream 17@18c, dairy 13c. 
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Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fairly 
active and prices firm. Extra separator 
cmy 22@23c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, gathered 
cream 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 16@18c, 
ladles 15@17c, dairy 19@20c. 

At Boston, receipts .moderate, market 
firm. Vt and N H extra cmy, asst sizes 
22%4@23c p ib, northern N Y 224%4@23c, west- 
ern 22@22%c, northern cmy firsts 20@2Ic, 
eastern 19@2ic, extra June cmy 21@21%c, 
Vt extra dairy 19@20c, N Y 19c, firsts 17@ 
18c, imt cmy 16@1i7c, ladles 144%@15%%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Full cream cheddars 914.@10%c p Ib, 
flats 9@10c, skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 14c.—At 
Rochester, full cheam 12c.—At Buffalo, 
firm. Fey full cream.11@1l\%%c, dairy made 
8@8%c, skims 2@3c. 

Sales at Ogdensburg Sept 9 were 20 lots, 
1203 bxs, at llc. >. 

At New York, business is moderate, but 
prices continue firm at the advance. N Y 
full cream, fcy large colored 11144@11%c p 





ib, white 11%@1l%c, ch 11@11%c, ight 
skims 9%@10c, part skims 8%@9c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 


and firm. N Y fcy full cream, small 11% 
@11%c p Ib, fair to ch 10%@11%c, fcy Ohio 
flais 10%c, part skims 8@9%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady and 
firm. N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p Ib, 
Ohio fiats 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 
15%c.—At Cincinnati, firm under good de- 
mand. Good to prime Ohio flat 10%@10%c, 
family favorite 10%c, twins 11%@11%c, 
Young America 11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm and high. 
N Y full cream, large size 12@12%c p Ib, 
flats 12%@12%c, small size 12%@12%c, Ohio 
picnic 11%@11%c. 

At Boston, market firm. N Y extra small 
11%@12c, firsts 10@1lc, Vt extra small 11% 
@11%c, sage 11@12c, Ohio flats 10%4c. 








ee 





| NEW 20TH CENTURY 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





thing better or cheaper. 


Western Offices: 
Ranpoven & Canat Ste. 





1900 or improved 20TH CENTURY “ Baby” or 

‘**Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators. 
improvements denote another great advance in cream 
separator construction and efficiency, materially 
capacities, and render the new ‘‘AJpha” disc machines 
simply unapproachable by anything else in the shape of a 
cream separator, either in efficiency, mechani 
struction or practical cheapness. 
been the conceded superiority of the De Laval machines 
heretofore their standard is now raised still higher-and 
they are more than ever placed ina class by themselves as 
regards all possible competition. Noeffort nore 
been spared to make the new 20TH CENTURY 
machines literally perfect separators—machines for every- 
body, that nobody can criticise and nobody ask for any- 


G ‘1900. or im FIRST marks the introduction of the 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


hese 


increase 


con- 
Overwhelming as has 





nse 
e Laval 


Send for “New Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CHICACO. 
L 











ON THE NASHVILLE - CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


here are excellent bodies of land suitable for coloniza- 


tion for sale cheap. For particulars write to JB. 
KILLEBREW, Industrial and Imigration 
Agt., Nashville, Tenn, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We desire to secure a number of ex: need can vassers 
Le A et nec land at Fee 
o vest rginia, aware ary 
sylvania on SALARY and EXPENSES, Residents 
of the respective states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52j& 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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AUTUMN FESTIVALS. 


The State Fairs. 


Georgia, Atlanta......... 
Illinois, Springfield... 
Michigan, Grand Rapids.......... 
New Jersey, Trenton. 


«sseee-Oct 18-Nov 4 


ob+-resuseeeee Sept 25-30 


Sept 25-20 
--Sept 25-2: 


Rhode Island, Providence........... Oct 3-13 


S Carolina, Columbia. 


South Dakota, Yankton...... page ne, 


eee ee enee 


...Nov 6-19 
Sept 25 -29 


DISTRICT FAIRS. 
Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 


Cmaha Expo, Omaha, 


Oct 18-20 
Neb....July 1-Nov 1 


Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


Oct 10-13 


Oe Tee, Be Tee, BEG a occ cc ccccsccscce Oct 2-7 
So Mich, Adrian, Mich............ Sept 25-29 


Spvkane, Spokane, 


Wash.........-Oct 4-15 


CANADIAN FAIRS. 


Nova Scotia, 
Halifax 


Provincial 
ee eee: e Sept 23-30 


exhibition, 


British Columbia, New Westminster, 


County and 


Oct 3-6 


Local Fairs. 





New York. 


Brookfield, Brook field,S 18-21 
Clinton,Plattsburg,Sept 19- 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-2 
Genesee, Batavia, Lept 18-21 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 
Ontario,Canandaigua, § 19-21 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 21-23 
Otsego, Cooperstown, § 19-21 
ueens, Mineola, Sept 26-30 
ensselaer, Nassau, § 19-22 
Schoharie, Schoharie, S 25-28 
Schuyler, Watkins, —§ 19-22 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 
Suffolk, Riverhead,  § 18-21 
Westchester, Waite Finiss, 


Sept 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 
N ¥ DISTRICT FAIRS. 
fton Driving Park, Afton, 
. ‘ . deve 19-22 
inghamton, Binghamton, 
Bingham - et 2s 
Boonville, Boonville, t 
Brockport, Brock port,S 27-30 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, S$ 18-21 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 19-21 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 35 
Farmers, Bristol Center, 
Gest 29-30 
len Dale, Pottersville 
° . Sept 26-29 


Gorham, Reed Corner, 05-7 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 


Morris, Morris, Sept 26-28 
Naples Union, Naples, S19-21 
Newark, Newark, Sept20-23 
Palmyra, Palmyra, 5 
Phenix Union, W Pheenix, 
Sone 19-22 
Racquette and St Regis 
Valley, Potsdam, _ 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, Sept 25-27 
Rockland County, New 
City, * Oct 3-5 
Schenevus Valley, Schene- 


vus, Sept 21-23 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 
Vernon, Vernon, ct 4-5 


Ohio. 

Allen, Lima, Oct 10-13 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 26-29 
Augiaize, Wapakoneta, O 3-6 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 
Carroll, Carrollton, § 27-29 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
Delaware, Delaware, 8 27-29 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-14 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 19-22 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 19-22 
Guernsey, Washington, 826-29 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, ct 

Jefferson, Smithfield, S 27-29 


Mahonin 
= Marion, 


Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct 3-6 
Canfield, Sep 26-28 
arion, Sept 26-29 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 36 
Noble, Sarahsville, S 26-28 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, S 19-21 
Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 3-7 
Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 3-6 
Stark, Canton, Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 
Warren, Lebanon, S 1922 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 


23 West Cuyahoga,Berea,S 19-21 


Wood, Bowling Green, 
Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
yando per Sandusky, 
— Oct 36 


Kentucky. 
Barren, Glasgow, Sept 20-23 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Hart, Horse Cave, 827-01 
Todd, Guthrie, Sept 27-30 

Pennsylvania. 

Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 15-22 
Armstrong, Dayton,Sept 27-30 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 47 
Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 


35 Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 


Bradford, Towan 8 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 8 20-23 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 


Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-23 

Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 

Crawford, Cambridge 


Springs, Sept 20-23 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Lehigh, Allentown, SS 19-22 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 27-30 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 

Sept !9-22 

Mercer, Stoneboro’, S 20-22 

Mercer, Mercer, ept 27-29 

Northampton,Nazareth,O 4-7 
Northumberland, Milton, 

Oct 47 

t 21-23 

phia, 

ov 8-12 

0 46 


Perry, Newport Se 
Philadelphia, Phitadeh 


Sullivan, Forksville, 


2-6 Susquehanna, Montrose,0 45 


Susquehanna, Harford,S28-29 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Sept 22-23 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 
Washington, Washington, 


Sept 20-23 

Washington, Burgetts- 
town, Oct 4-6 
Wayne, Honesdale, 5S 27-29 


Westmoreland, Young- 
wood, Sept 27-30 
York, York, Oct 346 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 


Fertilizer. 





Most Farmers aré humane enough to 
want their stock of all kinds warm in the 


winter. 
lay more eggs, 


They realize the fact that hens 
chicks grow 


faster, cows 


give more milk and horses work better if 


kept from the cold blast of winter. 


The 


cold weather will soon be here and now is 


the time to fix up your buildings. 
recommend anything better 


not 


We can- 
for an 


outside or an inside covering than Nepon- 


set red rope roofing, 


which is thoroughly 


water and wind proof, costs little, and is 


easily put on. 


The manufacturers tell us 


they will be glad to send our readers sam- 
pies and full particulars, and if you want 
to investigate address F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass, saying you are a 


reader of this paper and are entitled to 
the same free. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


The Conviction of Alfred Dreyfus by a 
vote of 5 to 2 brought down the condemna- 
tion of the world upon the French army 
and indeed upon all France. European 
newspapers of different nationalities talk of 
a boycott of the Paris exposition. In the 
United States the feeling was intense, individ- 
uals and communities making anti-French 
manifestations. At Indianapolis a French 
flag was burned in the streets. Contrary 
to expectations Paris had a quiet Sunday. 
The verdict was anticipated. The length 
of sentence, 10 years, is determined by the 
way the vote stood, 5 to 2. The “honor” of 
the army having been sustained, it seems 
likely that President Loubet will pardon the 
prisoner. Dreyfus took his fate calmly after 
the first few minutes. He wept at first. 
Mere escape from imprisonment will not 
satisfy his friends. They call for acquittal 
and talk of fighting the case in the court of 
cassation, which has jurisdiction. Poor 
Dreyfus is already acquitted in the world’s 
great tribunal, and the French army, par- 
ticularly Mercier, convicted as among the 
lowest villains of all history. The plea for 
the defense in the trial was made by the 
associate counsel, M Demange, and was a 
calm address which sought to placate the 
judges. 

The closing week of the trial was filled 
with dramatic situations. The final refusal 
of the president of the court, Col Jouast, to 
admit the evidence of the German and Aus- 
trian attaches who alone could explain the 
charges of the Austrian refugee Cernuschi, 
seemed to Americans rank injustice. Cer- 
nuschi proved so untrustworthy in charac- 
ter that the government prosecutor tried to 
withdraw his evidence before he was placed 
on the stand again. Fresh testimony to 
show that Esterhazy was a traitor and en- 
tirely capable of doing what Dreyfus was 
charged with doing came from a reliable 
witness, M Paleologue. Throughout the 
trial the prosecution was unable to produce 
direct evidence that Dreyfus sent the bor- 
dereau to the German embassy, or sent there 
any part of the documents mentioned in it. 





At Bay—A Standard oil magnate, J. D. 
Archbold of New York, offered an interest- 
ing suggestion while testifying before the 
industrial commission at Washington. The 
only restriction necessary to deal with 
trusts, he said, was to be found in national 
corporations. This has a socialistic sound. 
“Any legislative restrictions imposed,’’ he 
said, ‘‘would operate alone to the benefit of 
foreign commercial competitors.” ‘“‘Theclaim 
that such restriction would help the weak 
and incompetent of our country as against 
the strong and aggressive is too peurile for 
a serious answer.’’ Of course Mr Archbold 
pictures-the Standard oil company as a no-~ 
ble, beneficent thing. 





The Grand Army in national encamp- 
ment at Philadelphia elected Col Albert D. 
Shaw of Watertown, N Y, commander-in- 
chief, and chose Chicago as the place for 
next year’s gathering. The membership of 
the Grand Army is decreasing rapidly. 
June 30, 1898, there were 7213 posts with a 
membership of 305,603; Dec 31, 1898, 7178 
posts with a membership of 289,747, and 
June 30, 1899, 6,905 posts with a membership 
of 287,981. The year 1890 was the high-wa- 
ter mark in membership (409,489). Resolu- 
tions with regard to pensions, unanimous- 
ly adopted, condemned particularly the 
practice of the pension bureau in barring 
widow claimants who have an income of 
$96 a year, and asked that the limitation 
be placed at $250 a year. 


Dewey—Over 20,000 men are expected to 
be in line in the land parade in New York, 
Sept 30, in honor of the arrival of Admiral 
Dewey. The troops to be present are five 
companies from the District of Columbia, 
eight from Texas, one from Jacksonville, 
two battalionssfrom Georgia, one brigade 
from Rhode Island, 75 men from South 
Carolina, one battery from St Louis, one 
company of the Mississippi rifles, 9th regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania, 750 strong, two other 
Pennsylvania regiments, from 800 to 1000 
men from New Hampshire and one organ- 
ization from Connecticut. There will be 
$19,000 worth of fireworks. The Olympia 
will be shown in 1000 square feet of fire. 

The admiral will be~welcomed in Wash- 
ington Oct 2. The next day he will be pre- 
sented, by President McKinley, on behalf 
of the nation, with the sword voted him by 
congress. 

When Admiral Dewey is formally de- 











tached from sea duty, immediately after 
the return of the cruiser Olympia, he will 
be granted an indefinite leave of absence, 
and only assigned to duty again upon his 
own application. If the admiral holds to 
his réported determination to retire, he will 
be placed on the retired list on Dec 26, when 
he will be 62 years old. Thexe will be no 
change in the admiral’s pay upon his re- 
tirement, 


The Negro will be virtually eliminated 
from politics in North Carolina if the suf- 
frage amendment to the state congtitution 
now before the people is adopted. The 
amendment requires of negroes a reading 
and writing qualification for voting and 
exempts illiterate whites by providing that 
the lineal descendants of men who were 
voters in the United States prior to 1867 
shall be entitled to vote, whether they can 
read or write or not. 








In Brief—The president’s Philippine pol- 
icy was indorsed by the Maryland state re- 
publican convention. Legislation “to sup- 
press trusts and all combinations which 
create monopoly”’ was favored. Hon Lloyd 
Lowndes was nominated for governor. 

Gov Rodcsevelt pronounced the charges of 
corruption made against certain New York 
officials in connection with the canal scan- 
dal as “baseless and discreditable in the 
highest degree to those making them.” He, 
however, finds somewhat to criticise in 
their conduct. 

The event of the week in the United 
States is the great conference at Chicago 
to discuss the problem of trusts and com- 
binations. Delegates have been sent by 
many governors, and the United States in- 
dustrial commission has authorized the at- 
tendance of Prof Jenks and one member of 
each of its sub-commissions. 

Oct 9 will be a great day in Chicago. Pres- 
ident McKinley will lay the cornerstone of 
the new federal building, Admiral Dewey 
will be there, and the great parade will be 
followed by a banquet at which the speak- 
ers will include President McKinley, Pres- 
ident Diaz of Mexico, Admiral Dewey, Sec- 
retary Long, Premier Laurier of Quebec 
and others. 

By Oct 1 Gen Otis will have an army of 
31,000 effective fighting men in the Philip- 
pines. There is talk of commencing the 
campaign a month earlier than was expect- 
ed, and of moving upon Aguinaldo’s rear, 
with the co-operation of the navy. 

Gold is to\be made the legal tender in In- 
dia at once, the English government believ- 
ing that this is the only way toescape finan- 
cial embarrassment. The silver rupees, in 
which the natives largely invest their sav- 
ings, will be exchanged for gold, a plan 
which it is thought will impart elasticity to 
the currency. 








The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, ye- 
thresher, Lanid-roller, Dog-power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 
Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
Cutter, Round-silo, 
Ceo. D. Harder 

= »Manufacturer, Cobleskill, XN. » a 
Ra Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KAINS. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial! propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Cotgiogrs Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


SHEPHERD 5 MANU 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to inanage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some y2ars 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81.90 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CU.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 





















Old Baldy. 


By Jack London. 


DECLARE! So the deacon’s 
goin’ to try his hand on 
Old Baldy, eh?” Jim 


Wheeler chuckled gleefully 
at the news, and rubbed his 
hands, “Waal, 
thin’ ’ll happen,” he went 
on, “an mebbe it won’t, but 
I sha’n’t be a mite s’prised 
if Old Baldy come out 
a-top.” 

“The deacon’s got a right 
will,’ Sim Grimes _ suggested 
dubiously. “An’ so has Baldy—pow- 
erful’st will in the county, bar none.” 
“But critters is critters and —’ And 
Grimes was just preparing to unload 
nis mind of certain ideas concerning man’s 
primacy in the physical world, when the 
other cut him short. 

“Now jest look here, Sim Grimes! Have 
you ever hearn tell of ome man what lim- 
bered up Old Baldy when Old Baldy wa'n t 
so minded? There’s Tucker an’ Smith an’ 
Johrson, an’ Olsen, an’ Ordway an’ Well- 
man—didn’t the whole caboodle try their 
luck at breakin’ Old Baldy’s sperrit, an’ 
didn’t the whole caboodle give it up? Jest 
tell me this, Sim Grimes—did you ever in 
ye. born days hear on one man or passel of 
men gittin’ Old Baldy on his feet when he 
took it into his head to lay down?” 

“Mebbe yer right,” Sim Grimes assented 
mildly, then his old faith in Deacon Barnes 
returning, “But the deacon’s got a right 
powerful will.” “But Deacon Barnes jined 
a Prevention of Cruelty to Animals society, 
didn’t he?’ Grimes nodded... ‘‘An he don’t 
b’lieve in whippin’ dumb brutes?” “Nope.” 
“Then how in the land of Goshen kin he 
rnake Old Baldy git up when he ain’t in the 
mood?” 

“It’s more’n I kin tell,” Grimes answered, 
at the same time starting “up his horses. 
But before he was out of earshot he turn- 
ed and called back, “But the deacon’s got a 
powerful will!” 

The farmers of Selbyville had little use 
fur Old Baldy, and less regard; yet he was 
one of the finest oxen in the county, and 
perhaps the largest in the state. A good 
worker and a splendid yoke-animal, a 
*tranger might have wondered at the celer- 
ity with which his various owners rid them- 
selves of him, after having been inveigled 
into buying him. The same stranger might 
have “worked him a week before he discov- 
ered why, and again an hour would have 
sufficed to unearth the secret. Old Baldy 
had but one fault—he was stubborn. And 
he manifested this stubbornness in but one 
way. Whenever things did not exactly go 
to suit him, he simply lay down in his 
tracks, there and then, consulting neither 
his own nor his master’s convenience. And 
there he would stay. Nothing could move 
him, Force was useless; persuasion as bad. 
The heavens might roll up as a scroll, or the 
stars fall from their seats in the sky, but 
there Old Baldy would stay until of his 
own free will he decided to get up and move 
along. Never from the time yoke was first 
put upon him had a man succeeded in 
budging him against his will, It was asserted 
that he had caused more gray hairs to 
grow in the heads of the Selbyville farmers 
than all the mortgages of the past three 
generations. He always went absurily 
cheap, and man after man had bought him 
in the fond hope of conquering him, and 
winning not only the approbation of his 
fellows, but a very good bargain. And man 
after man had sold him for little or noth- 
ing, insanely happy at being rid of so much 
vexation of spirit. 

“As stubborn as Old Baldy” became a fig- 
ure of speech, the common property of the 
evommunity. Fathers conjured obedience 
from their sons by its use; the schoolmaster 
employed it on his stiff-mecked pupils; and 
ever the minister, calling sinners to re- 
pentance, blanched the cheek-of the most 
unregenerate with its brand, But in the 
language of Deacon Barnes alone, it had 
no place. It was his wont to smile and 
chuckle when others made use of the 
phrase, till people remarked it would be -a 
blessing if he only got the tough old ox 
once on his hands. And now, after Old 


powerful 


Baldy had become thoroughly set in the 
iniquity of his ways, the deacon had bought 
him off Joe Westfield for a song. Selbyville 


mebbe some- - 
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lhoked forward to the struggle with great 
interest, and sly grins and open skepticism 
‘were the order of the day whenever the 
topic was mentioned. They knew the dea- 
econ had a will of iron, but they also knew 
Uld Baldy; and their collective opinion was 
that the deacon, like everybody else who 
had tried their hand at it, was bound to 
get the worst of the bargain. 

Deacon Barres and Old Baldy were com- 
ing down the last furrow of the ten-acre 
patch back of the pasture. Five rods more 
of the plow and it would be ready for the 
harrow. Old Baldy had been behaving 
tplerdidly and the deacon was jubilant. Be- 
sides, Bob, his promising eldest-born, had 
just run half way across the pasture and 
shonted that dinner was ready and waiting. 

“Comin’!” he shouted back, no more 
dreaming that he would fail to reach the 
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end of the furrow than that the dinner 
call was the trumps of judgment. Just then 
Old Baldy stopped. The deacon looked 
surprised. Baldy sighed contentedly. “Get 
up!” he shouted, and Baldy, with a hurt 
expression on his bovine countenance, pro- 
ceeded to lie down. 

Deacon: Barnes stepped around where he 
vould look into his face, and talked nicely to 
him, with persuasion and pathos mixed; 
tor he feared greatly for Old Baldy’s well 
being. Not that he intended whipping him 
brutally or anything like that, but—well, 
he was Deacon Barnes, with the ripened 
wil' of all the male Barnes that had gone 
before, and he hadn’t the slightest inten- 
tion of being beaten by’a stubborn old ox, 
So they just looked each other in the eyes, 
he talking mildly and Baldy listening with 
complacent interest, till Bob shouted a sec- 
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r-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
”@ ‘more easily, more quickly, more 
SF hrealthfully” "seal sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 
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Paraffine Wax 


im every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ous hake with Gomes Smee torte 

tdoor w sun Su: ons for 

Application in the Commoner f#reblems of Gar- 
ning. 


By F. A. WavuGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high searee, 8o that the 
reader secures a great deal of information smail com- 
pass. The fllustrations are mechauically an artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to prof gardeners, owners ‘of home 
granu suburban ao oe park d cemetery supers 
intendeuts, teachers; but also to jan 
painters, photogra hers. and art tT and students in 








general. — Illustrated, 12mo, 150 om h. 

——— 50 cents, 
Catalogue ¥ ree of this and many other p«biicatiens. 

ORAN J UpD CO.,52 Lafayette PI. w York. 














Copyright 1808, GmoaceS Gaavas, 
“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE.” 
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Last spring we p 
the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” ox “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal 
pe size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
« 1-2 
production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 2 
coated paper. 
ductions of works of art have been seattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 
FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
to whom one of the‘reproductions was sub- 


mitted. 
MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 
“Itis a most admirable copy of my original, 
uite one of the most satisfactory reprod 
have ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings te my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, an 
worry of the ducklings.” 


Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, te any address in the United 
States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. This is without doubt the 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 6O., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILI. 
AGUS MUNI S MAG PRG PMS SRS RDN SBS 
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$2,000 OL PAINTING for 10 GENTS, 


“Unexpected Trouble.”’ 


The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, 


FRED MORCAN. 
urchased for $2,000.00 


Academy. 


inches. We have had prepared a re- 


25, printed on heavy 
A great many cheap repro- 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
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The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥. 
March 25. 
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vnd time across the pasture that dinner was 
wait.ng, 

“T.ook here, Baldy,” the deacon said, ris- 
ing to his feet; “if you want to lay there so 
mighty bad, ’tain’t in me to stop you. Only 
T give you fair warnin’—the sweets of life 
ao cloy, and you kin git too much of a good 
thing. Layin’ down in the furrer ain’t what 
*t’s cracked up to be, an’ you'll git a-mighty 
sick on it before yer done with me.” Baldy 
gazed at him with stolid impudence, say- 
ing as plainly as though he spoke, ‘Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

But the deacon never lost his temper. 
“I’m goin’ to git a bite to eat,’”’ he went on, 
turning away: ‘‘an’ when I come back I'll 
give you one more chance. Buty mark my 
words, Baldy, it'll be yer last.” 

Ai the table, Deacon Barnes, instead of 
beirg at all irritated, radiated even more ge- 
niality than was his wont, and thisin the face 
of the fact that Mrs Barnes had a mild 
attack of tantrums because he had kept 
dinner waiting. Afterwards, when he went 
vt on the porch, he saw Jim Wheeler had 
pulled up his horses where he could look 
over the fence at the victorious Baldy. 
When he passed the house he waved his 
hand and smiled knowingly at the deacon, 
and went on to spread the news that the 
deacon and Old Baldy were “at it.” 

But there was a certain unusual exhilara- 
tion in the deacon’s face and’step as he led 
off to the barn with Bob following in his 
Yeotsteps. There he proceeded to load up 
his eldest-born with numerous iron and 
wooden pegs and old pieces of chain and 
rope. Then, with his ax in hand, he head- 
ed across the pasture to the scene of mu- 
tiny. “Come! Git up, Baldy!’’ he command- 
ed, “It’s high time we got this furrer fin- 
isheé.”’ 

Baldy regarded him passively, with half- 
veiled, lazy eyes. ‘“‘Reckon it be more com- 
fortable where you are, eh? B’lieve in takin’ 
it easy, eh? All right. You can’t say Dea- 
con Barnes is a hard master.” As he talk- 
ed, he worked, driving pegs all about the 
stubborn animal. Then from the pegs he 
stretched the ropes andchains, passing them 
across Baldy till that worthy was hard and 
fast to mother earth—so hard and fast that 
it would have required a steam derrick to 
get him to his feet. “Jest enjoy yourself, 
Balcy,” the deacon called, as he started 
away. “I’ll come up to-morrer after break- 
fast an’ see how you be.” 

True to his word, in the morning the 
deacon paid his promised visit. But Baldy 
was yet strong in his will, and he behaved 
sullenly as animals well know how. He 
even tried to let on that it was real nice 
lying out there with nothing to do, and that 
the deacon worried him with his chatter, 
and had better go away. But Deacon 
Barnes stayed a full quarter of an hour, 
talking pleasantly, with a cheery, whole- 
souled ring to his voice which vexed Baldy 
greatly. 

In the evening, after supper, he made an- 
other visit. Old Baldy was feeling stiff and 
sore from lying in one position all day with 
the hot sun beating down upon him. He 
even betrayed anxiety and interest when he 
heard his master’s steps approaching, and 
there was a certain softening and appeal 
in his eyes. But the deacon made out he 
didn’t see it, and after talking nicely ‘for 
a few minutes went home again. In the 
morning Baldy received another visit. By 
this time he was not only sore, but hungry 
and thirsty as well. He was no longer in- 
different to his owner’s presence, and he 
begged so eloquently with his eyes that 
the Geacon was touched, but he hardened 
his heart and went back to the house again, 
He had made up his mind to do what all 
Selbyville during a number of years had 
failed to accomplish, and now that he had 
started he was going to do it thoroughly. 

When he came out again after dinner, 
Baldy was abject in his humility. His plead- 
ine eyes followed his master about un- 
ceas.ngly, and once, when the deacon turn- 
ed as though to go away, he actually groan- 
ed. “Sweets do cloy, eh?’’ Deacon Barnes 
said, coming back. ‘Even lyin’ in the fur- 
rer is vanity and vexation, eh? Well, I 
guess we’ll finish this furrer now. What 
d’you say, Baldy? And after that you kin 
have somethin’ to eat an’ a couple o’ buck- 
ets of water. Eh? What d’you say?” 

It can never be known for a fact as to 
whether Baldy understood his master’s 
words or not, but he showed by his actions 
that he thoroughly understood when the 
ropes and chains were loosened and re- 
moved. ‘“‘Kind o’ cramped, eh?’ the deacon 
remarked, as he helped him to his feet. 


“Well, g’long now, le’s finish this furrer.’’ 
Baldy finished that furrow, and after that 


AT HOME 


EVENINGS 


there was never a furrow he commenced 
that he did not finish. And as for lying 
dowr—well, he manifested a new kind of 
stubbornness, He couldn’t be persuaded or 
bullied into lying down. No sir, he wouldn’t 
have it. He’d finish the furrow first, and all 
the furrows all day long. He grew real 
stut born when it came to lying down. But 
the deacon didn’t mind, And all Selbyville 
marveled, and a year afterward more than 
ore farmer, including Jim Wheeler, was of- 
tering the deacon far more for Old Baldy 
than he had paid. But Deacon Barnes 
knew a bargain when he had got it, and he 
was just as stubborn in refusing to sell as 
Old Baldy was in refusing’to lie down. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIB JAMESON, 





Now for the winter contest. We have 
given you a little vacation, but we shall 
give you the usual 15 prizes for answering 
all the puzzles in the remaining September 
issues. The first prize, as usual, will be 
two dollars in cash, with the other 14 all 
good ones. As usual, the contest will be 
governed by the following 

RULES. ° 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
Same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
September. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

BILLY GOGIN. 

2. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
the letters and make the word—and do the 
sum in subtraction. 

JAYU 
OCR 


TID 

3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—Tell 1, 2, 3 to ask 
3, 4, if 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 has finished her map of 
Le2466 2 

4, SQUARE Worp—1, to deprive; 2. to dis- 
turb; 3, used for chair seats; 4, a Bible 
character; 5, English coins. 

ANSWERS TO THE JUNE PUZZLES. 

1. Willmar, Flushing, Edwin, Denton, 
Denmark, Clayton, Carmi, Burton, Buffalo, 
Brighton, Avery, Acton, Norfolk, Melrose. 


2 LYNN STAR 
YENNE OHADI 
NAUBUC NEPAUG 
DEBRUCE ENGLISH 
HARKNES SEARIGHT 
UPRIGHT SEAVIEW 
RENOVO IRVINE 
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Twink YELL 
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5. Translucid. 
6. Floriculture. 
. Eavesdropping. 
8. Genesis 3:16. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE.~ 


Peter McClean, N S; M. M. Day, Ill; El- 
wood S. Jameson, Mass; Rose A. Penfield, 
N Y; Miss Josie A. Bourgal, La; E. A. 
Moore, Vt; A. Franklin Shull, O; Bertha 
Palmer, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; J. M. 
Clark, N H; Miss Cecil Bracewell, Ia; John 
D. Goss, Neb; Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Eva 
Worcester, Mass; R. E. Merryman, Fla. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Two Ladies in Fur. 
MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 






“A fine day,” 
said Mrs Gray 
Squirrel to Mrs 


Red Squirrel. 
pia’ “Yes. What a 
s wt lovely set of furs 
A you have on,”’ re- 








2 plied Mrs Red 
Squirrel, 
“This is my 


new winter suit. 
I am glad you 
like it,” and she 
whisked her big 
furry tail round 
so that Mrs. Red 
Squirrelcould see 
it on all. sides. 

“IT suppose you are going nutting. Let’s 
go together.” “All right,’? said Mrs Gray 
Squirrel; and they scampered round and 
gathered up a. great many acorns and wal- 
nuts and chestnuts. Mrs Gray Squirrel 
carried hers to a storehouse she had under 
an old oak tree and packed them all away 
carefully for winter. Mrs Red Squirrel also 
packed hers away beneath the pine tree 
where she lived. 

Little Cousin Chipmunk, with his pretty 
striped coat, was playing hide and seek 
with his brothers on the stone wall while 
their mother hid her winter store of nuts 
down under the wall. ‘Come and help me, 
chippies,’’ she called, as she gave them 
each an acorn. “It’s going to be a cold 
winter with deep snows, and we must lay 
in a great many nuts to keep ourselves 
alive.” 

“How do you know, mamma?” the chip- 
pies asked. ‘Because our coats are so thick 
this fall.” 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Kindly Rebuke—A “gentleman sheep” is 
a myth. It belongs to the list of fictitious 
beings, along with centaurs, dragons and 
other fabulous creatures. It does not and 
uever did exist and there is no reasonable 
excuse for using such an inaccurate ex- 
rression, Duty and truth require a protest 
against such a misuse of those two words. 
People who use such an expression are in- 
considerate and lack a sufficient regard for 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India {missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch 
ester, NV. ¥. 


THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the most af methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
plete in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. l2mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.. 52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorke 
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FARMER BOYS AT FOOTBALL 
SNAPSHOT OF AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE TEAM WHILE AT PLAY 


the truth. The motive which prompts them 
to use such an incorrect expression is prud- 
ery. Of all the various forms of human 
folly, prudery is one of the most absurd and 
reprehensible. Decency is commendable, 
but prudery is contemptible! 

It causes one to swerve from truth, 

And what does that, deserves reproof. 
“Gentleman sheep” is an 2rroneous expres- 
sion which deserves a severe, but kindly 
rebuke.—[Philalethist. 





Exercise Talents—The highest oaks are 


stirred by the lightest breeze, and a boy 
will be influenced just as easily by the op- 
posite sex. A girl can animate a boy to 
good and lofty motives if she will only ex- 
ercise her talents. But beware and don’t 
get such a head of steam on the engine of 
the mind as will put her to running away. 
The girls are good to fire, but some boys are 
sorry engineers. 
“Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action 
done.” 


[Palmetto Jim. 


I don’t mean to say that everything now 
written in the Table is foolishness, but I do 
venture to say there are some letters of 
no interest to the general public. For in- 
stance, who cares about your music, your 
guitar and a hundred and one little things 
of local or family interest? When one picks 
up a paper like this, they expect to read 
something of the country, the people, ete. 
Farmer boy, “solid matter” is surely what 
we need, but not altogether on farming 
alone. We could “get down to business” on 
various subjects as well. By the way, boys, 
how are you taking it in regard to the “gen- 
tleman” sheep and ‘‘gentleman” to most ev- 
ery male dumb brute? I never heard the 
term applied to anything but a human. The 
name itself implies a respected man. Can it 
be possible that the male part of the hu- 
man race has retrograded to where we can’t 
be distinguished from the brutes that roam 
over the plains and hills? I know some will 
consider me an old crank, but it takes a 
crank to turn the wheel sometimes. Oh, 
yes, Amica, in answer to your question, the 
old lady up north picked the geese pretty 
lively twice in the winter.—[Demetrius. 

This talk about the boys staying out late 
makes me tired. Give them to understand 
in the first place at what time you retire, 
and if they can’t take the hint, let the gov- 
ernor administer the kick. Pardon, me, 
boys, if the girls try it on you, but what do 
you think about it, Tablers? Did you ever 
try plain white wrapping paper to press 
flowers in? Someone tdéltd me it made them 
keep their color better and they also said 
that the ink in newspapers drew the color 
out. I tried it both ways and think those 
that were pressed in wrapping paper kept 
their color best. I will stop, for I imagine 
I hear the monster say “Give me that,” and 
the editor hands it to him without a mur- 
mur.—[A Country Pet. 


Sis, I can’t agree with you in regard to 
the proper way of parting hair, or Tangle- 
foot either. I don’t think it shows lack of 
brains, and it certainly looks better to have 





the part in the middle. It’s more symmet- 
rical, in my opinion. But, dear me, I sup- 
pose the boys have their own ideas, and we 
girls can’t change them. Let them do as 
they like, the dear old things. I, for one, 
am in favor of letting them alone. As for 
calling them pigs, as Miss Churnetta does, 
she wouldn’t if she knew one or two that I 
do.—[Phyllis. 


Some time ago a Tabler asked for the 
names of two mandolin pieces. As I have 
seen no reply, I recommend the American 
Club two-step by Pereni, for one. It is 
pretty and easy. I played it before an au- 
dience last winter. I am very fond of mu- 
sic. I also play the violin and the piano. 
I am a high school girl.—[{Midget. 


Tanglefoot, my ordinary dress is very 
much as that worn by the girls where you 
live, I imagine. What kind of snake is the 


| 


one you had? I have had _ several pet | 
snakes. Hattie M., I should like to see that | 
Maltese kitten. It must be very much like | 


Babe was. I have a common little spotted 


gray one now, and itis very smart. Many of | 


the Tablers write of their experiences with | 


different animals, but none seem to have 
had any with horses. I have had many, 
having ‘‘broken” several colts. A horse is 
my favorite of all animals.—[Nellie of Kan- 
sas. 


Shellstone Lily, the 21st verse of the 7th 
chapter of Ezra contains all the letters 
of the alphabet but the letter j. Hattie M., 
I know a girl whose name is Hattie May.— 
[Red Apple. ; 

Can any of the Tablers refer me to any 
normal school in the United States wherein 
a person with a high school education and 
license to teach in the state in which the 
normal was situated, could earn the ex- 
penses of attending by teaching some of the 
lower grades? If anyone knowing of such 
a school will inform me, I will return post- 
age, the favor or both. To anyone sending 
me a description of the educational affairs 
of their state I will reciprocate, if desired. 
[Harry Boland, Terry, Ind. 

In answer to The Kid, I would say the 
government was a little slower in getting 
under way than had been anticipated by the 
framers of the constitution. There was not 
a quorum in the senate until April 6, and 
the votes of the presidential electors could 
not be counted and declared until a quo- 
rum was obtained. It required eight days 
later to notify Washington at Mt Vernon. 
He was inaugurated at New York April 30, 
1789. I am a farmer boy 16 years old.— 
[A Boy. 

In answer to William E. High’s request, 
my address is—[Harry S. Barker, Littleton 
Common, Mass. 





Missed at Every Turn—P. S. Barnfield, I 
was very much surprised and pained when 
I realized the way in which you interpreted 
that sentence in my last letter. I hope no 
one else took the same meaning from it. I 
did not mean anything uncomplimentary 
to the boys. Do you imagine that I would 
cast slurs and insults at the opposite sex? 
Do you think I would denounce the boys? 
Never, never would I do such a thing. I 
have heard some girls sing, ‘““What a fine 
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world this would be, if the men were all 
transported far beyond the northern sea.” 
I don’t think they realized what they were 
wishing for. Wouldn't, if such a thing 
could happen, they be missed at every 
“turn of life’s road?’ I did not drag the 
boys down to a pig’s level, but raised that 
pig because of his cunning in sight of a 
boy’s level. Please don’t misjudge me 
again. Say, Tablers, I thought we were 
going to have a debate. Why not? Fidget, 
I think that picture of yourself as a baby 
is very sweet. I think that “just for non- 
sense” picture must be Miss Idal or Doris; 
am I right? Chatterbox, I was very much 
interested in the account of your first pie, 
and think I'll tell of a pie I tried to bake 
not long ago. It was not my first nor last. 
My mother made it, and putting in the oven 
told me to watch it while she went upstairs 
to sew. I was very much interested in the 
book I was reading, and soon forgot all 
about the pie. Quite a while later I sud- 
denly remembered it and ran to the oven, 
was overjoyed to find it nicely done, but 
on taking it out I some way turned the con- 
tents onto the kitchen floor. I think it is 
foolish to talk so much about the way the 
boys arrange their hair. I say let them 
part it on the side or in the middle as it 
best suits their faces.—[Churnetta. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ ‘‘YELL.’’ 
> -a-bay, b-e-bee, 
Here’s a letter, Y F E. 
B-i-bye, b-o-bo, 
If you publish it. you know— 
(B-u-bew, b-y-by)— 
I’ll write another by-and-by. 
[BASHFUL Boy. ; 





Character is not your Sundayness, it is ' 


your everyrdayness. 














Mrs. Barnard Thanks 
MRS. PINKHAM FOR HEALTH. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 18,992] 

** DEAR FRIEND—I feel it my duty to 
express my gratitude and thanks to 
you for what your medicine has done 
forme. I was very miserable and los- 
ing flesh very fast, had bladder trouble, 
fluttering pains about the heart and 
would get so dizzy and suffered with 
painful menstruation. I was reading 
in a paper about Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, so I wrote to you 
and after taking two bottlesI felt likea 
new person. Your Vegetable Compound 
has entirely cured me and I cannot 
praise it enough.”—Mnrs. J.O. BARNARD, 
MILLTOWN, WASHINGTON Co., ME. 





An Iowa Woman’s Convincing Statement. 


‘*T tried three doctors, and the last 
one said nothing but an operation 
would help me. My trouble was pro- 
fusc lowing; sometimes I would think 
I would flow to death. I was so weak 
that the least werk would tire me. 
Reading of so many being cured by 
your medicine, I made up my mind to 
...ite to you for advice, and I am so 
glad that I did. I took Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound and Liver 
Pills and followed your directions, and 
am now wellandstrong. Ishallrecom- 
mend your medicine to all, for it saved 
my life.”—Miss A. P., Box 21 ABBOTT, 
Iowa. 


— MON UMENTS 


WHITE BRONZE cost no 
em than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 





failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 

success, s for all classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE Co.,. Cherry St., 

ridgeport, Conn. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Out-of-Door Sleeping. 


E. W., TOT. L. B. 





Truly, gentle sir and brother, would you 
much prefer to smother 

On a feather bed in dog-days with a million 
active pores, 

Than to rest from heated labors with the 
blessed stars for neighbors, 

And the little breezes playing 
sleeping out-of-doors? 


on you 


I admit the theme’s poetic, but not there- 
fere theoretic; 

Often have I slumbered thusly on 
night’s Plutonian shores.” 

As to grubs, how could it matter if a row 
of orange cater- 

Pillars came to fringe my coverlet while 
sleeping out-of-doors? 


“the 


Does a dog bark? Then be certain those 
who lie behind a curtain 

Breathe out threatening and slaughter from 
their burning bosoms’ cores, 

While the ‘‘savage” in a blanket does not 
just exactly thank it, 

But searce notes the discord in the joy of 
sleeping out-of-doors. 


“Restless business?’ Oh, my gracious! If 
our woods were grim and spacious, 

Filled with lions, tigers, panthers,. wildcats, 
bears and wolves by scores, 

And the weather down to zero, then I own 
*twould take a hero 


To repeat his “Now I lay me” regularly 
out-of-doors. 
Letter Circle News—Circle No 22 has 


reached me on the fifth time around. The 
letters were all better than ever. One pic- 
ture went the rounds, which we were all 
glad to see, and others are intending to 
do the same. We are going to have it the 
rule as soon as a treasurer is elected that 
all keeping the letters over three days will 
have to pay a fine of two cents a day. This 
is going to the treasurer to keep until there 
is enough to buy badges with. We have 
not yet decided what the badges will be.— 
[Secretary. 

I am anxious to know what has become 
of Circle No 54. I started the letters going 
and have never heard more, only from No 
2 through the ¥ F Table, that she had re- 
ceived them back, as she made a mistake 
in the address. I hope whoever is keep- 
ing them will hurry them along.—[Edith L. 
Burnell. 

Our circle (68) covers the land from Mass- 
achusetts to North Dakota. I am getting 
impatient and would like to know how far 
the letters have gone.—[Margaret McGarry. 





“Get Us, Too”—Who knows the trials 
of the amateur photographer. My sister and 
I are the possessors of a ‘fair’ camera, @ 
‘fair’? amount of common sense and some 
very ‘“fair’’ pictures which we have taken, 
and consequently have bad many so-called 
trials. But of them all, “crinkled films” 
and broken plates, spoiled paper or “fogged”’ 
negatives, none compare with the troubles 
that attend ‘“‘taking’’ our friends’ children. 
We won't attempt it if we can possibly find 
an excuse, but what can one do when one’s 
friends insist? (They think they are con- 
ferring a personal favor when they order 
one and sometimes three pictures and pay 
15 cents apiece for them.) To begin with, 
our camera is a 4x5, and-they ‘‘would like 
us to take a little larger picture.” We ex- 
plain that we cannot. Then they put two 
or three little girls in the hammock, in the 
shade of the vines on the porch, and Tommy 
with two frisky pups takes a stand about 
three feet from the camera. We explain 
that it will take a snapshot to catch the 
pups and that the girls couldn’t possibly 
show, and that Tommy is too near the cam- 
era. In the meantime the mamma seats 
herself, with the baby, in the swing out in 
the yard. “Can’t you turn the camera so 
as to get us, too?” she asks. Then the papa 
wants us to turn it the other way and catch 
the team and mower over in the meadow. 
We again explain that while our lens is 
a wide angle, it will not take in the whole 
horizon. Then they conclude to put the 
whole lot in the hammock. But Ella be- 
gins to pout and whine and we wait pa- 
tiently, with the slide drawn, while the 
Mamma takes her around the corner of the 
house and “spanks” her. Each one in turn 


, 
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gets his or her spanking while we wait 
patiently. Once more they decide to have 
the picture taken down at the swing. We 
set the camera and they quarrel for the 
swing. The mamma spanks and boxes, ¢yes 
and noses grow redder, Ella insists on hold- 
ing the hem of her dress to her eyes, and 
it is finally decided to leave her out of the 
picture entirely. After hours of impatient 


waiting they think they are “ready.” Just 
as we press the button th all move. In 
fact, they all move all of e. time. We 


know they moved, yet we must develop the 
plate and make a proof. I wish you could 
see one of those proofs. No wonder the 
mamma don’t want any pictures made from 
them, but the wonder is that they will in- 
sist that we try it again. Patiently, or 
rather impatiently, we go through it all 
again. .\lways the same results. Then an- 
other friend sees our fine collection of pic- 
tures of scenery and animals and houses, 
and we must take her children’s picture. 
Our developer dimini:hes and our paper 
box grows lighter, and our shelves pile up 
with plates which are nothing but blurs.— 
[Nelle of Kansas. 


Pondered on Revly—‘Janie, you will 
never have weak lungs, you breathe so 
deeply.” ‘Yes, mamma taught methat when 
I was quite small.’’ I pondered upon the 
young girl’s reply. There seem to be 
health seekers around the Table. I know of 
one woman of 72 years who says that she 
has added length of days by availing her- 
self of the free remedy, oxygen. Let us have 
persistency enough to use her formula— 
three times a day take 10 deep inhalations. 
Draw one full breath, expand lungs and 
hold till 20 are counted, rest by taking one 
natural breath. <inhale again till 18 are 
counted, and so on.—[Breadwinner. 

To have your picture appear in this pa- 
per, all you have to do, Joseph, is to write 
your name and address on the back of a 
photograph, and send to the Editor. In a 
short time it will be printed and the por- 
trait returned. We ought to have the pic- 
tures of two Tablers each week the coming 
winter. I vote for every one, and will paste 
them in a scrapbook with name and ad- 
dress and nom de plume, if given.—[E. B. 

Talk Around the Table and Hints for Hot 





Days interested me, and I wondered if they 
were written by farmers’ families. I thought 
not, at least not the kind of farmers we 
have here. It is nearly noon. Husband 
and hired men will soon be in to dinner. 
Babies are cross and the child mother is 
hurried. She has no help, although she is 
young and on a big farm. Husband will 
be cross-and swear some if dinner is late. 
Never a kind word or look for the sweet, 
patient, ever busy child wife. I for one will 
never marry a farmer.—[Anna Brown. 





“Poor Fool’’—Not long since I heard two 


crokers croking. One said, ‘“‘This farming 
business is nothing but a fight from be- 
ginning to end.” How about any kind of 
business? Is it not a fight if a man makes 
a success of it? This spring one of my 
farmer friends went into a store. He said 
to me, “This is better than feeding calves 
and pulling weeds.” The poor fool spent 
all his cash for goods and then trustedthem 
out, and to save his farm was compelled 
to sell out at a loss. If he had spent that 
same cash for seeds or grain and worked 
as hard to make them yield as he did to 
sell his goods, his barns would be full and 
overflowing.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


. Real Creatures—For many years I have 


numbered the Tablers among my personal 
friends and desired a seat at the Table, but 
probably never would have ventured in 
had I not met one of the Tablers and found 
out that they were real flesh and blood 
creatures. I have been much interested in 
the discussions, particularly the “cross hus- 
band”’ problem. The number would be small 
if we viewed life as a whole. Nothing was 
ever gained by working too hard, even from 
a financial point of view. We country wo- 
men do too heavy work. We cannot enjoy 
our friends and loved ones when we are 
tired out, neither can we make them happy. 
Five minutes spent in heavy work tires one 
more than hours of light work. The more 
such work we take upon ourselves, the 
more will be expected of us. This is why 
we often hear it remarked that city wo- 
men, those that work, are more bright than 
we. I saw a man pick up a tack hammer 
to drive a large nail, and I said, “That is 
the way I am working.’’—Mizpah. 














THE WATCH QUESTION 


Is an important one. Time’s measurements must be 
accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 





are the highest type of time recorders. Over eight 


millions have been 


produced in | past third of a 


century since “Elgins” began 


The World’s Standard, 


Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by jewelery everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always has the wo 
the works—fully guaranteed. 


rd “Elgin’’ engraved on 
Our new booklet, free to all 


who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 














ENTERPRISE 





Meat and Food 
CHOPPER 








Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 

nient, most durable and most economical machine 

that has ever been made for chopping— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 

Does not grind or shred the food, but chops finely, a rapidly. Our trade- 

mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. Prices: 5, $2.00 

No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. 

all hardware dealers. Descriptive catalogue mailed free. 

Send 4c in stamps for the ‘ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” —200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 5, 00; No. 10, $3.00; 


Sold by 




















THE GOOD COOK. 


A Born Cook. 
MARY L. KIMMERLY. 





A few months ago there was a new fam- 
ily moved into our neighborhood, and the 
men folks were soon changing work with 
the neighbors as the others did. Every man 
who had eaten at Mr B’s table was loud 
in praise of Mrs B’s cooking, saying every- 
thing was the best they ever ate. This very 
naturally made every lady in the neighbor- 
hood who had the least pride in culinary 
matters look to her laurels. One lady ven- 
tured so far as to ask Mrs B for her recipe 
for making a certain cake which had been 


the talk of the community. To this re- 
quest she replied: “I cannot possibly tell 
you, for I never measure a thing. I just 


put the ingredients together and the result 
is generally all right.” This the lady be- 
lieved to be only a way she had of refusing 
to give others her recipes. 

One day I met Mrs B at the home of an- 
other neighbor, where we had both gone to 
assist about the work as there was sickness 
in the family. When Mrs B asked what she 
could do for them, the mother said she 
would like some baking done for a lunch 
for those who would sit up at night. This 
Mrs B said she would do, and I went to 
prepare the vegetables for dinner, and in 
the meantime I had my eyes open. The 
first thing Mrs B did was to go at the 
stove. She cleaned it thoroughly of ashes 
from top to bottom, then built a good fire 
and closed the oven doors. When all of the 

materials for the baking were brought to 
the table she began as follows: She 
scooped some sugar into a large bowl, then 
broke in the whites of three eggs, cut a 
gocd slice of butter from a roll, poured in 
some milk out of a pitcher, dipped some 
baking pow der out of the can with a knife, 
poured in some vanilla, sifted in flour. Then 
she began beating or stirring all these to- 
gether briskly until it was a smooth mass; 
then buttered a tin and put in the batter. 
She tried the heat of the oven by holding 
her hand in it a short time, then added an- 
other stick of wood to the fire, then put her 
cake in the oven._ In 20 minutes she opened 
the oven, tried the cake with a broom 
straw, removed it from the oven, turned it 
out of the tin and put it to cool on the bot- 
tom of the tin in which it was baked. 

Then she made doughnuts in the same 
offhand way. The only thing she seemed 
at all particular about was the fire, and 
the heat of the lard in which the cakes were 
to be fried. Then she made pie-crust. She 
sifted some flour into a pan, scooped some 
lard into it, poured in a little water, added 
a pinch of salt and in less time than I 
can write about it, it was ready for the 
tins. After three pies were made there was 
a little crust left, so she scooped a little 
sugar into a bowl, sifted in a little flour, 
added the yolks of the eggs she had used 
for the cake, poured in some milk, beat it 
a moment and added a little nutmeg, and 
a custard pie was made. There was not 
as much flour left on the board as would 
dust over one hand, nothing but the egg 
shells left to show the amount of baking 
which had been done, and when I came to 
eat of those goodies, I said with the rest, 
they are perfect as can be made,—no mat- 
ter how much weighing or measuring any 
cook may do, the result cannot be any bet- 
ter. I had paid close attention to all her 
work, but with all I had tried I could not 
tell how much she had used of anything 
except the cggs. Now I have come to the 
conclusion that the most important things 
about cake making is the fire, and to get 
the cake made and in the oven in the least 
time possible. 





nitted Vegetable Net. 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN, 





I want to find out how to knit a vegetable 
net. such a one as is used to boil vegetables 
in—[Hattie L. B. 

Cast thirty, forty or fifty stitthes of knit- 
ting cotton on each of three coarse needles 
and knit around plain. (The number of 
stitches to be adopted according to the 
size preferred.) 

Knit the second round also plain. Then 
begin to throw the thread over and to knit 
two together every round. This makes an 
open, net-like stitch, 

If the thread is thrown over and two knit 
together one round, and the next round knit 
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plain, it makes an open stitch that runs in 
bias eyelets, almost exactly like crochet. 
Whereas to over, narrow, every round, 
makes a straight piece of openwork or net, 
elastic and very pretty. 

When the bag is long enough, say two or 
three fingers’ length, bind off and draw the 
lower part tightly together with coarse 
needle and thread, and make it secure. 
Make a cord of the knitting cotton and run 
it in aad out of the upper edge to tie when 
the net is filled for use. 

To make a cord, let two persons take hold 
of the thread, one at each end, having the 
cord double and twice as long as needed. 
Let each one twist in the direction from 
themselves, so each end will be twisted in 
an opposite direction between the thumb 
and fore-finger until the twisted cord is 
hard and firmly twisted. Then let both 
ends be taken by one person, and the cord 
will twist itself, making four threads in 
thickness. Knot each end after it has been 
run into the net, but if a cord is made of 
zephyr, or silk for fancy purposes, make a 
hall fluffed, or a tassel for each end. 

A 

Piccalilli—One peck green tomatoes, 12 


large onions, 1 green pepper, 2 large heads 
cabbage, 1 cup white mustard seed, 4 table- 
spoons ground mustard, 2 tablespoons 
black pepper, 1 oz whole cloves, 
§ tablespoons salt, 2 Ibs brown sugar. Chop 
tomatoes fine, drain over night without 
salt; in the morning chop cabbage and 
onions, mix all together, cover with vinegar 
and boil slowly one hour, stirring often. 
This makes three gallons and is fine.— 
{Subscriber. 

Red Clover Tea—My method of preparing 
red clover tops for a blood medicine: Gather 
the leaves and tops when in bloom, spread 
and dry in the sun and keep in paper bags. 
Steep a few every other day when dry and 
steam, keep in cool place and take after 
each meal.—[A Subscriber. 





——= 
Ty 








The man who has lost a 
leg on the field of battle 
may find a fairly service- 
able substitute in a crutch 
or a wooden leg, but the 
man whose lungs have 
been invaded by the dead- 
ly germs of consumption 
must act promptly or give 
up all hope. 

There is no substitute for 
a destroyed lung, and there 
is no hope for lungs that 
are crippled, save in Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. Although sweet to the 
taste it contains no syrup or sugar, which 
so often disagrees with the dyspeptic stom- 
ach. It contains no alcohol to inebriate 
or create morbid craving for stimulants. 
It is the only known medicine that, acting 
through the blood, will build new and 
healthy lung tissues. It builds up the 
lungs because it builds up the whole body. 
It endows a man with the appetite of a 
football player. It puts 
strength and muscle into 
the stomach and intestines, 
and causes the digestive 
juices to flow freely. It 
fills the blood with the 
elements that build up 
every organ and tissue of f 
the body. It turns dis- 
eased lung tissue into 
healthy tissue by aiding 
nature in her ows process 
of tearing down and re- 
building. It cures bron- 
chitis, weak lungs, bleeding from lungs 
and lingering coughs. It prevents con- 
sumption by curing the weakness that 
leads up to it. Honest druggists do not 
offer substitutes, and urge them upon you 
as ‘‘just as good.’’ . Below is one of the 
thousands who have testified to these facts. 

Abram Freer, Esq., of Rockbridge, Greene Co. 
Ills., writes: ‘‘ My wife had a severe attack of 
pleurisy and lung trouble; the doctors gave her 
up to die. She commenced taking Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery and she began to im- 
owe from the first dose. By the time she had 

en eight or ten bottles she was cured, and it 
was the cause of a large amount being sold here. 
I think the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ is the 
best medicine in the world for lung trouble. My 
wife is now using the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
for ‘turn of life.’” 

Feel cranky? Case of constipation. A 
man or woman who neglects constipation 
suffers from slow poisoning. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets cure constipation. One 
little ‘‘ Pellet’? is a gentle laxative, and 
two a mild cathartic, 
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Eagle FAmerican 
( atches Guaranteed 


One Year... 
Fi new series of reliable time- 
keepers at phenomenal prices. 


Sold direct to consumer by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


These watches are open face, with highly 
polished nickel cases. The movement is the 
simplest and most durable known. It has Ameri- 
can lever, solid cut steel pinion, patent barrel 
giving high maintaining power. 


Eagle Dollar Watch, open face, key- 
less wind and set, $1.00. 
Che Herald, the only stem wind and 
set watch sold at this price, $1.50. 
Che Narragansett, extra thin model, 
stem wind and set, porcelain dial, $2.99 
The Westminster, light, neat, alady’s 
or young man’s watch, $3.00. 
Illustrated catal howi 
FOC. cision of tho Magia’ Amortonns Wancbon ane 


our large line of diamonds and gold and silver 
jewelry offered at manufacturers’ prices. 


J-A. Foster Company, 


32 to 38 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
a rae ee seat? 











Cut about half size . 














NION. 


freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42,C 


DON’T BE HARD UP Siiser. Sens acon 
Fisting Ga _ 


and Ladies at home or travel- 
selling 












ex heavy 

do plating, sneneinatane outfits, ail sizes. Guar 

anteed. Only outfits complete, all tools, lathes, 

vror etc., ready for work. We teach 

you the art, furnish seerets and formulas ‘FREE. 
rite Today. Testimonials, samples, £0., FREE. 

PLATING WORKS, 8, CINCINNATI, 0. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, 
buy before writing them for papreiemoss advice and A, 


Exchanges. Immense stock for Shi for trial 
Guarantced first class, Dealers supplied. @-pace bias. cak 


To Have Your Fortune Told 


You do not need to go to the palmist’s den. By our proc- 
€s8 you can take a faithful impression of your hands, 
mail it te us and we read your sings, sand g you the 
result. Send your address for particulars 

CH.MANCIUS, 111 Water St., “NEW YORK. 


Goseewescacqessecerergers 


If you are out of employment, 

bj '$50: or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 

We can give you something to 

$4. that will make you $50 a month without 


bf any trouble. You can 
work right around 
S your own a My 
3 i wish. 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money aw Sng 


& 
» You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
Wabove sum. Hundreds are 
® maki < 5 
bi 














making double that. Possi 
 Dly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, 
— Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 


: 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


* 
VESIFTFTFTFTFFTFFSSFSSOFFTSFSSE 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 

_FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW TES 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOUBNAL. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Knitted Shaw: (Square). 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast one hundred and fifty stitches on 
tone or wooden needles and knit once 
across plain. 

K one, throw thread over, k two together 
clear across and back again the same way. 

Over, narrow, back and forth, without 
knitting a plain row till the shawl is finish- 
ed, makes a pretty, open pattern. Knit it 
square and bind off. Finish the edge with 
crochet, fringe or a narrow knitted edging. 
Locped edging makes a neat finish and is 
easily knit. Cast on four or five stitches 
and knit plain. Then throw the thread 
twice over the fore finger, each stitch on the 
second row. Knit every alternate row plain 
and every other in loops, and when finish- 
ed, gently pull the loops so all will be per- 
fectly even, and sew the edging around 
the four sides of the shawl. When a square 
shawl is thus finished, the side to turr 
back must have the edging sewed on so as 
to make a right side. 

Tnis shawl is to be knit in single zephyr 
or Berlin wool and is warm and durable. 


 ———— 


A Parallelogram Ww. 





This W consists of 10 pieces. The two 
dark outside pieces of the letter are per- 
fect parallelograms; so are the two dark in- 











side pieces, one being longer than the other. 
Its designer is Estella S. Widmer, Consta- 
bleville, N Y 





Clover Leaf Doily. 


M. F. 


Chain ten, join in ring. 

1st row—Ch three, twenty-nine t c in ring, 
join with sl st to third st of ch. 

2a row—Ch three, thirty t c with one ch 
between in each t c of previous row; join 
as tefore. 

324 row—Ch four, one t c in space, * miss 
one space, two t c in next space with two 
ch between; repeat from * through row; 
join. 

4th row—Ch four, two tc in twote of 
previous row, * ch three, three t c in two 
tc, repeat from *, join. 

5th row—Ch four, two t c in three t c of 
previous row, * ch three, three t c in three 
tc; repeat from *, join, 

6th row—Ch four, three t c in three tc 
of previous row, * ch four, three t c in three 
t c: repeat from *, join. 

7th row—Ch four, three t c in three t c of 
previous row, * ch four, four t c in three t 
c, repeat from *, join. 

8th: row—Ch four, three t c in four tc 
of previous row, * ch five, four t c in four 
t c; repeat from *, join. . 

9th row—S c in each st of last row with 
one ch between through row, join. 

10th row—Like ninth. 

For border: ist row—* Ch six, 
back to fifth st of ch to form a 
yicot, repeat from * twice more, fif- 
teen ch, catch into sixth st back, 
five ch, one d ec, three times into 
loop thus made. This forms the founda- 
tior of the trefoil. Make one d c, twelve 
tc one dc into each section; ch sixteen, 


catch 





catch into 12th st back, twenty dc into loop 
thus farmed, ch five, catch into last of 
threc picots worked on the way up to tre- 
foil. work three picots as before, joining 
them to those already made with single 
stitches, one ch between each picot, then 
ten s c into ten sc of previous row, repeat 





through row until there are fifteen trefoils 
mace from first *. Take note that after 
first ring of twenty dc are made, instead of 
making fifteen ch after the three picots, 
make five ch, catch to center of ring of 
twenty dc, then eleven ch, catch back into 
6th stitch and work the foundation of the 
trefoil into this as before directed. 

2a row—One d c into center leaf of tre- 
foii, ch ten, one dc in center leaf of trefoil, 
ch two, one ch, t c into center of top half of 
ring formed of twenty dc, ch two, one dc 
in center of 1st leaf of trefoil, ch ten, one d 
¢ irto center of next trefoil, repeat through 
row, join. 

38d row—Four t c with two ch between 
tnder Ist ten ch, one ch,,one t c under ch 
two, one ch, one t c under next two ch, one 
ch, five t ec under next ten ch with two ch 
between each, repeat through row, join. 

4th row—One dc under ch one directly 
over the double treble, ch two, one t c under 
next d t c; miss over the space behind it; 
work one d c as before into space over the 
d tc, repeat. 

5th row—*Three dc, one picot, three dc 
into lst space, same next space, repeat from 
*through row. The unequal divisions in the 
vorcer are intended to give the scallops a 
shell-like form. This will make a very 
pretty cover for a toilet cushion when made 
of Barbour’s linen thread No 60, or Corti- 
celli knitting silk, white or colors, 


Asked and Answered—Subscriber, ‘to 


keep the hair from falling out and make it 
grow,” bathe the scalp freely in listerine, 
and occasionally rub in a little pure glycer- 
ine besides. An elderly woman, once bald 
and gray, reports enthusiastically on this 
treatment.—A recipe for black cherry wine 
is asked for. 
rN 

Mrs Amelia E. Barr was the mother of 
15 children before she ever wrote a book. 

The majority vote themselves sane, but 
that does not settle the matter. 





Some of us are not twenty-one at seventy- 
five. 





A good road makes a light load. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





ee 


— 








C 
Remorse 
of a 
Guilty 
Stomach 


Henry McLellan, of Hamilton, IIL, 
is a veteran of the 16th Illinois Infan- 
try. Hesaid: 

“For more than 15 years I was @ 
sufferer from gastritis in its worst 
form. Iwas much reduced in flesh 
and strength and unable to attend 
to business. Finally my wife per- 
suaded metotry Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People and to my sur- 
_ 1 began to get better. hree 

oxes effected a cure that has been 

rmasent. When I began to take 
he pills I weighed 136 pounds; now 
li weigh 168. These pills did me more 

ood than all the other medicines I 
Fave ever taken, 

“H. K. MCLELLAN” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this second day of December, 1897. 

R. R. WALLACE, Notary Publio 
—From the Press, Hamiiton, Jil. 

To any sufferers from stomach or 
bowel trouble Dr. Williams’ diet 
book is free on request. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 

‘o., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 

boxes $2.60. 








Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 an¢ up=- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 
Instruction by mail or in 


EASTMAN person. No vacations. Expen- 


ses low, Telegraphy, Typewriting, Penmanship, 
etc. Send for Catalogue—free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 425, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





always secures situations for 
graduates of business course. 





Work fora =: 
Farmer’sBoy } 
on tas aes “bees teteeteecan= eee Ate f 


why any farmer's boy cannot be 
successful. We guarantee to teach 


7 bim by mail Survey-« 


ing, Engineer- 


ing (Locomotive 


ctrical or Ma- 

= rine), and qualif. 
bim for a responsible 
osition. Courses in 
arm Machinery and 
alltechnical branches 


— BY MAIL 
= Write for pamphlets, 
The International 


: Correspondence Schools. 
> Box 235, 














LEARN 
TELECRAPHY 
Young-men and women wanted for good positions. Ad- 
dress FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 





Study Law at Home 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 

Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 

to Bar in all States. Full particulars free. 
Chieago (orrespondence Schoo! of Law, 

511 Reaper Block, > CHICAGO, ILL. 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOUBNAL. 
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PATTERNS ONLY {O 


Order patterns by their numbers, 
children. 








Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by svecial arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabied to supply 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern 

Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, 


them to our readers for only ten cents cach, postpaid. 


Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
Address all Orders te the Office of This Publication. 











7779—Ladies’ Eton Jacket, 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 





7772—Ladies’ Waist. 
7756—Ladies’ habit Skirt. 


Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 30, inch waist. 





7440—Boys’ Blouse. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


















Us 





, Vj A) 
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7778— Ladies’ Circular Skirt Perforated for 


Trimming in Tunic Style. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 


£775—Girls’ Long Coat, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 








— 








7767—Ladies’ Jacquettes. 
32, 36 and 40 inch bust. 


7758—Ladies’ Houses Gown. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust 





7771\—Girls’ Dress. 


4, 6, 8, 10 and 


Wi 


12 years. 








7776—Ladies Skirtwith Tunic. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch busty 


7777—Girls’ Golf Cape. 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years, 
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HA VE YOU HAY TO SELL? 









HAS 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 

Guly press ada 
e to press, 

Send for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. 


= heat a ‘ay to sell ha: 


is Southwick 


It isa fu 


compact bales which pack wd 
get full weige in eac! 

much freight. 
12 te 16 tens mw. day. 


ed to bank barna, as power can Snetinn a at ay 
power being on bank and press in the 


the bale. The best and fastest way to bale ha: 


Press 


Stands up to 
its work— 
no hole 





full circle two-horse press with 
3¢ inches; makes oan 
= aes 








CTUAL ‘OAPACIT 


















SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 








HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 2: 








CULTURAL DRAIN TILE 
AGE iovl Pipe, Red and re Brick, Oven ay! 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Su ==) aoa ‘olors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackse 


That condition is sure to 

roa ty through drainin 
ACKS IN’S Roun 
ogg be: ty n making these 


For 45 
ond Flue Linings 






m, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 








D CIDER 


Long Keeping 


BO 
css Loanuel by ea 


of apples can 


A_HYDRAULIC 


CIDER PRESS, 
Made in various sizes, hand and ™ 
power. The only press awarded medal 
wo loma at d’a fair, Catal 
Hist cunt Spee woee ip Oo 


mee St. Mi ai Gilea: 


IDER, 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO.. 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. 



















, Alder Mills. 


poe ines, Rollers, 
Plows, rames, Carri- 
ages, Wagons, Harn 


arrows and hundreds o 
other articles at facto 
Prices. Buy direct from o- 
T a5 tory and save middleman's big 
Best Mill Made. — We ship on “‘approval.” 
Junior Size, $11.70 nd for Catalogue. ~ 
Medium “ 15.50 JOHN DORSCH & SON 
Senior “ 19.50 ¢ 219 Wells St., Milwaukee, 











VAPORATING FRUIT 


=~, Tj and bi; 
amEnican MAD y MANUPAGTURING i ee 
Box 407, Depuninee, Pa. 


80 ACRES 


NEAR POPLAR BLUFF, [10. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,S.E.Mo. This is a good coun- 
try, —. such thing being known as a failure of 
cro Poplar Bluff has a ——_t of 6000 
wit 1 water works, telephones, electric lights, and 
is a thoroughly solid town that has never been 
overdone by a boom. The population of the 
county is increasing steadily and is now about 
16,000 and will probably be 20,000 inside of two 

ears. The climate and the water areall that can 
be desired, the people are intelligent and law- 
abiding and give the right hand of fellowship to 
settlers who mean business. This 80 acres can be 
had at a bargain for cash and will double or treble 
in value in a few years under any kind of farming. 


E. C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
A NEWSPAPER 


FREE ! 


Western 








7. he Trazl. 


Tt is be: = embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
In OKLAHOMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 
Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO 
























complete stock of all kinds of 
RUBBER an and "LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 
EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire. Rove, Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 
OUR PRICES 2: are ONE-HALF of O 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. W. 36th & Tron Sts. 

















Osgeod's Scales are U. S. Standard. Surest scales | 
made. a ‘kind by which to sell or buy. Ask your 
ler for an cata- 
Send for our Special Offer | 

Seale Co. 105 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. | 

















logue. 
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R FARMERS 








THERE’LL GOME A TIME 


When you'll needa Hog Fence. Our 8 wire 24 inch 
high, pattern has proven very satisfactory. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Don’t Pay High Prices 


- OUR DEALER. 
; You can buy the 


Advance Fence 


Girect from u3 at wholesale rices. It’s a first-class 
fence in every way. W te fo or circulars and prices. 


4&DVANCE FENCE Co. 107 Old St., Peoria, Ill. 











ANTI-TRUST PRICES 


ts $8.35, R ‘agons $20. 58.27 5¢ 
mB 529. 75, “Sietonsgae 6.50.8urreys 47.50. 
ri 30.5 75,& 





$2.25 Bicycles ets Cutte Sewing 
$2.25, Bicycles , Cu re . nD 
Machines . Stoves $3.75. Direct From 





*, $12 SS, ERY THING GUARANTEED, 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. ITS FREE. 
Gonsumers Garriage « Mfg. Go. 
269-271 8. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, ete., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also hailf- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, ete, 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. ’ 


Address Photo-En vin 
Phelps Pub. Co., 





or Electrotyping Dept. 
pringfield, Mass. _ 

















Potash. 


ARMERS should know its value and 
its importance ina fertilizer to be 
applied to their grain crops. 

Our illustrated books which tell what 
Potash is, how it should be used, and 
how much Potash a well-balanced fertil- 
izer should contain, are sent /ree to all 


applicants. Send your address. 


{ 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


MIANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 

his power was not heavy 
enough to 
rub one. 




























different 
A via 
- ny len 
of elevator desired, 
mm eafety fly wheel, safe- 
treadie lever. 


THE CALE- BALDWIN 
BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 


Whey ou a —. — any similar machine — 
t fa d easier, last longer, an 


mg i ado REQUIRING LESS POWER. 


on’t buy acutter until you get our 4 catalogue 
eS ye We will save you mon 
ELCHER & T YLOR. ; 4 ‘T. C O., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





EEE eee 
Well Drillers! Use 


LOOMIS’ 


“Clipper” 
Driller. 


The Standard 
of America! 


Strongest! Takes least ~” 
wer! Carries heaviest tools! 





Drills much faster! 
Will last longer and 
wake the owner more money than any other 
ell Drill on earth. 
We also make many other machines for drilling wells 
of all diameters and depths. Machines for Horse, Steam, 


ost convenient to handle! 


and Gasoline Power. Write for full particulars. 
LOOMIE & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 


TOBACCO LEAF 


iTS CULTURE, HARVESTING, 
CURINC-AND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most approved 
methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leaf so much now in demand. The book is based on 
the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while several tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf fora long series of years, consuniption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 

The marked development made in recent years in the 
cure and sweating of tobacco, producing a leaf of far 
better quality and appearance than was possible until 
recently, hac put growers on their guard, as each additional 
cent per pound received means so much extra profit. It 
will well repay every grower to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with all the latest details as to the best and 
most successful methods adapted for curing, and by pack- 
ers in sweating. Tobacco Leaf prints full details and 
illustrates processes copiously. The chapter on barn and 
shéd construction throws much light as to success in these 
processes. 

The very important feature of marketing tobacco is 
made up of several chapters in which full details as to the 
Cae ne ee of all Kinds of leaf are made clear. Col. Kille- 

rew has made a life study of this important phase of the 
subject and is a recognized authority on ail kinds of heavy 
leaf. The book contains 500 pages, and covers every 
feature of this important industry of interest to the 
tobacco grower. Being fresh from the press last year it is 
thoroughiy- up-to-date and comprehensive in details. 
While growers have’contributed from all tobacco growing 
sections, the work is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Kille- 
brew, a life-long grower of Tennessee, and Editor viarbert 








‘Myrick of American Agriculturist and New England 


Homestead. Itis sold by the Orange Judd Company, 5? 
Lafayette Place, New York. Price, $2, postpaid. 








